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View from 
the US 

Iranian army to Iraq. More pre- 
cisely, Iranians could occupy 
Basra, and that, while not necess- 
arily cataclysmic militarily, could 
psychologically upset Iraq. That 
could precipitate a threat to Pre- 
sident Hussein. Shia -style fun- 
damentalism could surge not only 
In Iraq and much of the Gulf in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, perhaps 
even in Egypt and the Maghreb. 

The Arab-lsraeli conflict is so 
old that both sides know each 
other pretty well. Few are those 
who currently think the Israelis are 
likely in the foreseeable future to 
strike out for further conquests. 
Sharon not-withstanding. Out- 
standing are the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip especially the 
West Bank, which is a terribly 
complex and longstanding issue, 
one that can never be solved by 
force, but only by patient, ever-so- 
patient negotiation. But, by com- 
parison with the Issues raised by 
the Iran-lraq war, it is not immedi- 
ate. 


Continued from page 7 

Several witnesses testified that 
North then asked the CIA to iden- 
tify a charter aircraft that might be 
used. In response, CIA proposed 
using its proprietary aircraft and 
■*»£ tb® company to accept 
this NSC related mission. 

The CIA proprietary flew from 
Israel in the latter part of Novem- 
ber. carrying 18 HAWK missiles 
identified as oil drilling spare parts. 
According to testimony received 
by the Committee, there was spe- 
culation at the CIA that the cargo 
was actually arms. When queried 
by nations responding to requests 
for overflight clearances as to the 
nature of the cargo, the CIA office 
again asked North, who reaffirmed 
that the flight was carrying oil drill- 
ing equipment and was on a hu- 
manitarian mission. According to 
copies of cables received by the 
Committee, In order to overcome 
reservations of some countries to 
granting flfght clearances, US offi- 
cials in certain cases were autho- 
rized to inform high host govern- 
ment officials that the humanita- 
rian purpose of the flight related to 
hostages and that highest levels 
of of the US government would 
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Star Washington correspondent 


AS 1987 begins the basic conflicts 
of the Middle East are in psycho- 
logical metamorphosis. I am think- 
ing firstly of the Arab-lsraeli war 
which began four decades or more 
ago, and within that war there is, 
of course the core struggle be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians. 

Secondly I am thinking of the 
Iran-lraq war, now going into its 
seventh year. And thirdly. I am 
thinking of the struggle between 
the Soviet Union and the people of 
Afghanistan. 

Because of the Iran-lraq war, 
and the threat it implies to much of 
the status quo in every sense in 
the Arab Middle East, the Arab 
conflict with Israel has gradually 
assumed second place in the 
minds of some Arabs. Not that the 
fundamental problem of Israel has 
disappeared. It is still there, but 
some Arabs are worried now by 
two more immediate problems. 
One is the physical threat of the 
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Throwing off Moscow's aggression through the show 


Confused Iranian prisoners of war 


The Israelis are very tired of 
war, more tired than most are will- 
ing to admit. A growing number, In 
my opinion, would welcome set- 
tlement. Palestinians are weary. 
How could they not be uprooted, 
Imprisoned, their lives have been a 
misery. Israelis and Palestinians 
know more than most people the 
meaning of violent death. They 
would both like n little real peace. 

The Iran-lraq war, Increasing in 
intensity, is now into its seventh 
year. Casualties have been fero- 
cious and are getting worse. May 
be the Ayatollah Khomeini is not 
weary of it all. For him and his 
co-believBrs there is a higher, a 
holy cause. But for the bereaved 
families, for the refugees, for the 
people in bombed cities, there Is 
only mourning. 

Come to think of it. what are 
they fighting about really? Over a 
few parcels of land along the fron- 
tier and rights of navigation in the 
estuary of the Euphrates. Those 
are the main issues, which could 
certainly be negotiated. On top of 
that there are a lot of insults on 
both sides. And Khomeini says 
President Hussein must go and 
. Iraq must pay reparations. Were it 
not heavily overlaid with historical 
Arab-lsraeli hostility and memory 
of religious end ethnic struggle 
one would be tempted to mutter: 
"useless, tragic.” 

The prospects are a dim 30 per 
cent for an Iranian takeover of the 
Basra area in the near future, and 
only ten per cent for a rational 
settlement. More likely we'll get 
another year or so of inconerent 
bloodletting. 

So for at least another year, I 
would say. Arabs are likely to go 
on worrying about this war, but 
perhaps also trying to put their 





A Soviet officer in Kabul 

own house in order possibly in- 
cluding some efforts to settle with 
the Israelis. 

One of the results of the Kuwait 
Islamic summit conference was 
that Egypt has taken another step 
back Towards full acceptance by 
the other Arabs. The pre- 
sident of Syria was seen walking 
arm in arm with the President of 
Egypt down the main aisle of the 
conference chamber. Perhaps In 
the present context Egypt's peace 
with Israel is becoming an ac- 
cepted reality. 

It was reported during the con- 
ference also that president Assad 
is getting impatient with the pro- 
Iranian factions that work through 


Syria and often ignore Syrian au- 
thority. The question arises, just 
what does Syria gain from its en- 
tente with Iran? 

Arafat, a survivallst, who has 
lived through expulsion from Bei- 
rut by the Israelis and from nor- 
thern Lebanon by fellow Pales- 
tinians, could be slipping on the 
West Bank. Some reports say that 
a growing number of West Ban- 
kers are saying: "Enough. We 
must live a little. What about a 
peace deal with the Israelis?' 1 

The same Intelligence sources 
say Arafat Is thinking very ser- 
iously about accepting UN resolu- 
tion 242, which got in the way of 
his previous attempt to come to 
terms with King Hussein. The re- 
solution in effect recognizes Is- 
rael's existence and speaks of the 
Palestinians as refugees without 
mentioning their aspirations to 
statehood. 

Then there is the Soviet occu- 

E ion of Afghanistan. Something 
thirty per cent of the popula- 
tion of Afghanistan, perhaps more, 
are refugees, mostly in Pakistan, 
some in Iran. These people have 
been stricken, traumatized. And 
still the guerrillas fight, and the 
United States, Saudi Arabia, 
France, and a few other countries 
go on backing the "mujaheddin,'' 
the guerrilla fighters. 

As for the Russians, this is their 
Vietnam. Not quite on the Viet- 
namese scale, to be sure, but big 
and bad enough to hurt. Tens of 
thousands of casualties and groat 
expense, just at a time when Gor- 
bachev is attempting lo invigorate 
the Soviet Union, economically 
and psychologically. This war 
dossn t fit into his scheme of 
things, especially at n time whun 
he has been making sporadic ol- 
rorts to come to terms with tho 


Congressional report on 
shipments to Iran — the 


full text 


dppreciaTe assistance. 

According to his testimony to 
the Committee and memoranda for 
the record he prepared, it was on 
Saturday, 23 November, that John 
McMahon. Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence, was first in- 
formed of CIA's Bupport role. In 
McMahon s view, the Agency was 
merely providing a secure channel 
of communications to assist NSC 
personnel seeking flight clea- 
rances for the Israeli flight. Ac- 
cording to the evidence available 
to the Committee, McMahon ap- 
proved provision of this support 
and asked for a full briefing on the 
next business day. 

On 25 November. McMahon 
learned that a CIA proprietary had 
flown the arms to Iran In support 
of an "NSC mission" without his 
knowiedge or approval. According 
to McMahon, he instructed that no 
further CIA activity in support of 
the NSC operation was to be con- 
ducted without a Presidential Fin- 
ding authorizing covert action. Mc- 
Mahon also directed that Involved 
CIA officials brief the CIA General 


Counse!, Stanley Sporkin, on what 
had transpired. 

Sporkin testified that he recalled 
meeting with CIA personnel in late 
tho VB nn^ or ear,y December at 

l D ! Cls /u equest ' and leered 
from them that the CIA was in- 
volved In a shipment of arms to 
Iran. Later in the day, 25 Novem- 
ber, Sporkin informed McMahon 
that a Finding would indeed be 
necessary for such activity to be 
f h u ^ ori , zed : McMahon directed 
n dra .J find,n fl be prepared for 
rGSd S* nt e'snature which 
would Provide the necessary au- 
thority for the CIA's activity in sud- 
port of the NSC Iran Initiative 

Medina was prepared 
by Sporkin, approved by DCI 

Sn S '? R y pS nd de ' lvered to Poindexter 
? 6 The dr aft finding 

ffln^ r l Z0d ? A t0 Provide assis- 
tance to private parties" seeking 

contaki^ m 1 riCan hostafles - 11 also 
ratifying J.f nflua9 f retroactively 
ratifying all previous activities 

“ by US officials in pur- 
suit ol this effort and directed that 


the Congress not be Informed until 
directed by the President. 

Subsequent to the flight, no US 
hostages were released. The Ira- 
nians were dissatisfied with the 
i y r? G °L H u AWK missi[e th0 y recelv- 

ehMtrt Th" ev f d ,hey h « d been 

cheatd. The Secretary of State 
0 0r stated that at the point he 

™ilr!?!? Ved J th0 oparation had 
collapsed and expressed relief 
that it was over. 

However, in the CIA, planning 
and support for future missions in 
support of the NSC operation con- 
tinued The CIA official who had 
responded to North's first request 
est fled that he waa responsible 

° D l ll“ ntin i enc y Panning and 
believed the direction from DDCI 
McMahon to cease support did 
not prohibit such efforts. Until 
mid-December, a series of mess- 
ages relating to possible future 
missions was exchanged between 

val„J J c qUarterS 8nd US P° StS in 
various European and Middle Eas- 

.countries. Documents 
received by the Committee indi- 
cate that a variety of government 


United Slates on a varlely«|J 
ues. For the time being li 
seem thal Gorbachev l& \m\ 
feel his way towards somewiJi! 
settlement that would preset 
the current puppet governs 
Kabul. That's why the govern*] 
has tried to call for a ceastfr 
But this was not acceptable lot 
guerillas nor to the United SB 
both ol whom insist thal a V. 
Afghan government should tei 
committed and the first &&' 
settle is Soviet military wilhta 
with a fixed timetable But hr 
peace gestures continue lo 'j 
from Kabul. At least that's a f. 
in the right direction. 

What does this drift of alfeu 
Afghanistan mean for the Mi 
East; the Arabs and Israeli 
the world? It suggests thal, 
the Russians have not rea 1 
the kind of desperation f 
moved the United States to; 
out of Vietnam they are he* 
that way. More important, it 7- 
ably means that Gorbachev*' 
thinking now of using Afghan 
as a base and Iran as a transit 
to the Gulf. 

That was after all probate 1 
of the Inside calculations d' 
Russians who planned the << 
sion of Afghanistan in the “ 
place. 

It Is important also be»si 
Issues in the Middle East to! 
Russian angle. There is Wj 
the possibility that the 
could come into the MidSeB 
by supporting one parti' 
another. Now that seems 6 
likoly. 

So perhaps it Is worth'# 
boring, amidst all IhefcJJ 
bad nows from the Middle t* 
thnl Ihoro tiro some good 
woll. Arab-lsraeli, Iran-lrW • 
Soviet -Afyhnn. 


officials, liaisons and other 
ces wore involved during tt™ ; 

The Committee re0f*jj 
llmoriy that senior CIA ^ 
made repeated calls to N 
in late November and 
December urging that tha 
November Presidential F 
signed. According to a 
dum for the record pri 
McMahon on 7 Decs 
was informed on 5 Dec ^ 

the President had 
ding and had directed 
to Inform Congress for . 
safety of the hostages- 
testified that oneofhjjjr 
had been InformedbyN^, 
the finding had bee" =' u clA i 
was in Poindexter 8 s * gjs 
lieved the 5 Decejjj^ 
contained the P roV 'f'J J ad* 
tively ratifying Pr 0V '°“L I 
However, the 
received no documentary 

e that any finding of * 
or 5 December was eve { 

At the end of 
cording to McFartane ^^.j 
has obtained the p ^ don "j# 
proval to go to Lo " ith jp 
December to ting oj 

intermediaries. A me “ ^ 
clpals in tbe WhUe^ji 
scheduled tor 7 Dece 
cuss Iran. , 
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By Ibtiaam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

"THE UNITED Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
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Unesco moves offices to Jordan 


ganlzatlon (UNESCO), could be 
stronger, effective and more 
stable If the concept of universal- 
ity was maintained." This Is the 
view expressed by Unesco's rep- 
resentative end chief of its mis- 
sion to Jordan Dr Mohammad 
Ibrahim Kazem In an Interview with 
The Star. Commenting on the 
withdrawal of some countries from 
the Unesco, Dr Kazem added that 
'the agency' is still in a better pos- 


ition to achieve and implement its 
programmes and goals." 

Dr Kazem, who is also co- 
ordinator of Unesco activities in 
the Arab states noted that due to 
the unique position of Jordan cul- 
turally and politically, Unesco has 
entered Into an agreement with 
the Kingdom's authorities to trans- 
fer the staff and activities of the 
two regional offices UNEDBAS 


1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. Always new cars with 
good services 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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SUBAIH FOR GARMENTS 
8th Circle - Bayader Wadi El-Seer 
Near Abu-Shakra Co. 




and ROSTAS to Jordan. Unedpas 
is based in Beirut while, the Ros- 
tas is in Cairo. 

He pointed out that the organi- 
zation started the concept of es- 
tablishing regional offices in a 
number of Its member states, due 
to a number of reasons, among 
which are: to secure more efficient 
services and for better implemen- 
tation of programmes. "Unesco is 
co-ordinating Its activities in 
science, culture, technology, edu- 
cation and communication for all 
the Arab states. Co-ordination of 
these activities will be carried out 
from Amman," he said. Currently it 
is in the process of preparing the 
ways and means necessary for 
the proper Implementation of the 
resolutions taken by the executive 
council which has called for res- 
toration and preservation of the 
cultural sites in Jerusalem. 
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"One of the main obJeclNM,* 
Unesco is to help in mdSF? 
ture better than the 
imperative to direct efforts lo ti 
minds of people through 
honal process. But educalR 
Kazem explained, has K 
properly planned procedures.^ 
according to him requires ac JS 
stand In the area Sf 
technology. They have to ^ 
gonrod towards relevant dmw. 
ment plans. ^ 

In this regard he explained, he 
term relevant development k 
associated with cultural Identto* 
not the freeing of historical^ 
cultural identities, but rather am. 
gressive dynamic definition of o^- 
turnl identities and develops 
We can formulate educational*, 
jeclives and put science and lift 
nology in a context. Out ol ife, 
"Unesco might be heading 
wards a more relevant econta 
order,” Dr Kazem added. 

Answering a question psrtajnng 
to the axact meaning of the ten 
"Technology" in the education* 
process. Dr Kazem explained U 
there are so many ideas and proc- 
edures, such as planning to mefr 
lize in a dynamic way, all the aval- 
able resources to achieve better 
results. He added that puKrg 
ideas in an applicable forme is He 


concern of technology. "Techn- 
ology these days deals not ort) 
with machines, but with the used 


these machines and techniqiM 
whenever it is helpful to acM* 
such implementation. Techn- 
ology In education deals not on)| 
with audio-visual aids, It Is wfc 
than that. "It is the use of sufo 
visual aids and any means, unto#- 
ever useful, within a configurate 
pattern of though and direction Ifr 
wards definite, yet dynamic otjec- 
tives." 


On the role of Arabaat In haJpirs 
to exchange and transfer pro- 
grammes between Arabe coun- 
tries, the co-ordinator commenw 
that the ArabSat Is more than)* 
a satelite In orbit. It needs grog 
receiving stations In 
places as well as P r °0 ra fT 
that has to be agreed on tar JJ* - ^ 
mission. Unesco Is Interested r | 

making use of such fiop^j 01 ^ I battia 
and advance equipment. Hovrtj | j, 
the Agency welcomes 
atlon with any Arab elate art* E 
ready to provide technical ajaj p, ^5 
tance, the know-how and exp^ 

In this Held. 


Referring to Uneaco's atfjg 
In the field of preserving history 
and archaeloglcol sllea, Dr kwj 



Nasa award for King 

Hussein 

. His Majesty King Hussyin Inst 
Saturday received Hir> Hujhiuiss 
Se Sultan tbn Salman Ibn Ab- 
5 Aziz the first Arab astronaut 
a! the Nadwa palace. Pnnce Adbul 
Liz was in Jordan as part of hit; 
tour to a number ol Arab nations. 

Prince Sultan Aziz presented 
Kina Hussein with a gold modal 
commemorating the 1980 apneo 

(light by the US space shuttle Dis- 
covery which carried Saudi Ara- 
bian Prince — the first Arab astro- 
naut among its crew on board. Ho 
presented the medal on behalf of 
Re US National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency (NASA). In return. 
King Hussain presented the 
prince with the Jordanian Al Kaw- 
kab Medai of the First Order, 
present were Prime Minister Zald 
ftjfal, Armed Forces Commander- 
in-Chief General Sharif Zaid Ibn 
Shaker, the commander of tho 
Royal Jordanian Air Force and 
Saudi Arabia's Ambassador to 
Jordan Ibrahim Al Sultan. 

Prince Sultan leaves 
after a visit 

1 Prince Sultan Ibn Salman Ibn 
Abdii Aziz of Saudi Arabia left 
Amman at the end of a two-day vi- 
sit to Jordan. In a statement be- 
fore tile departure, Prince Sultan 
paid tribute to His Majesty King 
KuBsdn's wlae leadership and to 
Jordan's untiring role In serving 
Pan-Arab causes. 

Prince Sultan said he appre- 
ciated and supported King Huss- 
fiiria call on Arabs to lend and dis- 
play more interest In science and 
technology to help them catch up 
with advanced nations in the dif- 
ferent fields. 

• Earner on Sunday, Prince Sultan 
met Prime Minister Zald Rifal in 
the presence of Saudi Arabian 
Ambassador to Jordan Mr Ibrahim 
AtSultan. He later met Armed For- 
ces Commander-ln-Chtef Gen- 
eral Sharif Zald Ibn Shaker, and 
ine Commander of the Royal Jor- 
dan Air Force. He was briefed 
on the development of the Jorda- 
w Air Force. He later on called 
« IM University of Jordan and 
•goriefed by Its president on the 
•warty’s development. 

'Jj* Sultan also visited the 
Iff? W Mechanized Division 
hST R da,0d the Karameh 
SJ™ h he Jordan Valley area. 
^Bt f fluest visited the mon- 
Kw! S' 0 Karameh battle and 

Brld 9®- Al the 
Ibe visit, the division’s com- 

• gjjr Rented a shield to Sul- 
“ft a commemorative gift. 


fywn prince visits 
. . Irbld 

Royal Hlghneaa Crown 
^Hassan.laat Sunday urtged 


OHOO BIIU r- «y«* 

manlty for the purpose « 
ervatlon and restoration. 

However, these arrang^^ 
Dr Kazem added are usually^ 

expensive and ifnesco* 

taken solely through the unew . 

financial resources. For » 

son, the director generaioi^ 

sco had appealed f ° r h * u rwa ifli 
enough funds are yet be \ 

Suoh projects need ■' 

the technical know-how.- 

Dr Kazem expressed. ^8^ 

tude and the appreciate 1 
Unesco to Hia Majesty Klna 
©In, the Jordanian gov 
the National JDi a Ci s e SrW«!l 

id Di 
Wahi 
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His Majesty King Hussein receiving the Nasa award from 
Prince Sultan Aziz of Saudi Arabia 


Jordanian educationists to link 
education In the Kingdom with the 
actual needs of the community, 
and stressed the importance of 
deepening the young generation's 
sense of belonging to their coun- 
try and nation. Prince Hascan, ad- 
dressing a meeting of education- 
ists with the Minister of Education, 
Thouqan Hlndawi and heads of 
departments of education in Irbld 
governorate in attendance, said 
that education should have an ob- 
jective and should serve the com- 
munity's needs. 

Prince Hassan conveyed to 
them, His Majesty King Husseln'9 
greetings and his appreciation of 
their efforts in bringing up the 
youth. He said that educationists 
should lend their attention to the 
process of developing education 
and proper management of the 
process of developing society and 
Its younger generation. He added 
that the responsibility of educating 
the younger generation lies with 
the universities and the schools to 
help creativity in the students and 
to enlighten their minds and In- 
tellects. 

Addressing the meeting, the 
Minister of Eduoatlon, Mr Hlndawi, 
outlined the educational process 
In the Kingdom over the years. He 
added that Jordan has to absorb 
and employ modern technology to 
oatoh up with other nations, a ma- 
jor responsibility of the Ministry of 
education. 

Increase In travelling 
taxes 

a A Royal deoree was Issued last 
Monday endorsing an increase n 
travel tax to be paid by people 
leaving Jordan - by air, land and 


sea. According to the new 
measures, every Jordanian leaving 
the country by air will pay a travel 
tax of JD 15. For Jordanian 
travellers using the sea route from 
Aqaba or the border points a tax 
of JD 7 per head Is to be levied. 
Non- Jordanians leaving the coun- 
try by air have to pay JD 7 per 
head. The tax Is JD 5 per head if 
they use the sea or land routes. 

Committee on occupied 
territories meet 

• The joint Jordanlan-Palestinlan 
committee to support the stead- 
fastness of the Palestinians living 
In the occupied territories con- 
cluded a three-day meeting at the 
Ministry of Occupied Territories 
Affairs last Tuesday. The meeting 
reviewed a report in areas where 
available funds could be allocated, 
especially for priority projects, a 
Ministry spokesman said. The 
spokesman said the committee 
also reviewed its financial situa- 
tion in the light of a recent contri- 
bution of $9.5 million from Saudi 
Arabia. The contribution was the 
third Saudi instalment of aid for 
the year 1985. 

The committee also took note of 
a decision by the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment to pay $6 million to the Hi- 
gher Council In charge of universi- 
ties In the oooupled territories. All- 
ocations of various sums 

for various projects were 

also endorsed. 

Cabinet endorses 
measures 

• In a special meeting held last 

Monday, 1 the Cabinet reviewed 
measures ' to organize public 

spending In various areas and en- 


jffi! rt ^?' that there 

-u ^ re L Pfll ^ enlnd 

Mptes 


nfzlng lectures* seminars ana 
' training courses for both Jorda- 
nians and. 5Mropean3.:;Thla prp- 
. vldecj them with Information and 
' expanded their knowledge and en- 
hanced understanding arid co-op- 
eration . between Jordan and the 
European countries. 

Thi EEC.'.I* adqed also sjvea 
assistance to the West Bank. The 
amount ; of $1.3 .million has been 
- allocated for development projects 
Initiated by the Jordanlam flwjj; 

■ ment within the : development plan.; 
..'relating to industry and agricui- 

■ ture. ‘ : :‘\- m " • y. : 

. : During the , past yeare, ; Dr- Uri- 

; tjnl ptated, Ihs EEChaa sign en- 


dorsed a number of steps to 
achieve a better economic goal. 
The measures taken include the 
following:- 

— Strict adherence to the alloca- 
tions earmarked In the 1987 fiscal 
budget pertaining to transport and 
travel allowances and fees; limit- 
ing the travel abroad of Jordanian 
official delegations and controlling 
official expenditures for parties 
and presentation allowances. 

— Reductions by 10 per cent of 
all allocations provided for water, 
electricity, fuel, furniture, equip- 
ment and supplies for all ministries 
and official and public institutions. 

— Cancellation of all exemptions 
from customs duties on purchases 
of public supplies agreed upon af- 
ter 25 March, excluding those 
cases which are subject to the ca- 
binet's prior approval. 

— Cancellation of all overtime all- 
owances except In cases war- 
ranted by the exigencies of work 
and approved beforehand by the 
cabinet. 

— No Issuance of any public ten- 
ders unless previously endorsed 
by th'e Cabinet. 

— A ban on recruitment of em- 
ployees at the expense of labour- 
er’s allocation accounts. 

Unrwa and Jordan 

•' The Deputy Commissioner of 
the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA), Mr Rob- 
ert Dillon last Wednesday praised 
the existing co-operation between 
the agency and Jordan and the 
Kingdom's endeavors to help Un- 
rwa carry out its mission and offer 
services to Palestinian refugees. 

Mr Dillon, who was speaking 
during a meeting with Minister of 
Occupied Territories Affairs. Mr 
Marwan Dudin, also voiced appre- 
ciation for Jordan's efforts to per- 
suade donor nations to increase 
their contributions to Unrwa to en- 
able it to shoulder its various re- 
sponsibilities. 


the;. Industrial Development Bank 
and J other organizations to carry 
put projects throughout Jordan, 

• The third prottfcdlr Dr Ldntin! ex- 
' plained, will stion be endorsed this 
year after detailed discussions; b^-, 
tween thO Kingdom's relevant au- 
thorities and m EEC headquar- 
ters which -will Involve a planning 
committed for, the purpoaq. it Is 
worth noting that. 1987 marke the 

EEC. It wap'slgned initially 1 by. Bri- 
tain, Denmark, Mrsiand, .Greece, 
and recently by Spain and Portu- 

gaL. ' V":. 


At the meeting, attended by Un- 
rwa Director in Jordan El Saaf, Mr 
Dillon spoke about Unrwa's me- 
dium range plans for the next 
three years. The implementation 
of this plan, he said, requires more 
contributions from donor nations 
and non-donor nations. The Minis- 
ter and the Unrwa officials dis- 
cussed the agency's financial si- 
tuation. its general budget and 
the services it offers to Pales- 
tinian refugees. Mr Dudin said that 
the Jordanian government will 
continue to extend all possible 
assitance to Unrwa. The meeting 
was attended by Mr Qatanani, 
under-secretary of the Ministry of 
Occupied Territories Affairs. 

Increase In export 

• Jordan's exports of fertilizers, 
potash and phosphate via Aqaba 
port witnessed an Increase in 
1986, according to Ports Corpora- 
tion sources. The sources added 
that during 19B6, Jordan exported 
552,323 tonneB of fertilizers, 
1,125,216 tonnes of potash and 
5,197,665 tonnes of phosphates 
compared to 519,542 tonnes of 
fertilizers, 898,335 tonnes of po- 
tash and 4,609, 511 tonnes of 
phosphate exported during 1985. 

Bilateral agreement 
signed 

• Jordan and Mauritania' last 
Sunday signed an agreement on 
bilateral co-operation in the cultu- 
ral, technical, scientific and infor- 
mation fields. Under the agreeme- 
nt, both countries have decided to 
work towards unifying their educa- 
tional syllabi, especially in the sub- 
jects of Arabic history and geogra- 
phy, and will offer each other 
scholarships for studies at higher 
educational institutions. The 
agreement also provides for the 
exchange of visits by staff and 
educational specialists, in voca- 
tional and technical fields and 
launching co -operation in the publi- 
cation of books and magazines. 
This is In addition to the holding of 
seminars and training courses re- 
lated to education and culture and 
organizing cultural festivals and 
sports events. 
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The Star: Can you update us on 
the latest concerning 'the pro- 
posed plan for development of 
the West Bapk and Gaza Strip? 

Mr Dudin: The Jordanian attempt 
to Interfere In the economic and 
social life of our people In the oc- 
cupied territories In a positive way 
Is one that Is not going to be free 
from our side, because of the fact 
that the land and the people are 
under occupation. Jordan, being a 
state that lost the 1967 war, and 
had to pull out of the West Bank, 
has had a tremendous amount of 
experience because since 1950, It 
(the West Bank) had become and 
Is still officially an integral partof 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
We haven't had any stoppage or 
halt In relationship with West Ban- 
kers since day two, which Is 6 
June. We handled the situation on 
an emergency basis for the first 
few months. Very few of us were 
aware, at all levels, In the first few 
days of the aftermath of defeat, of 
how the final shape of things will 
be. A ministerial committee was 
set up to handle the emergency 
situation on purely humanitarian 
basis. Pieces of land were picked 
up immediately close to water re- 
sources and people were relo- 
cated In (refugee) camps. 

After 20 months of this em- 
ergency situation, we became 
aware that duty number one was 
to organize the exodus. We be- 
came more experienced, not only 
in receiving people and giving 
them Immediate help, but also In 
putting on ourselves the proper 
constraints to counteract the ba- 
sic Israeli objectives of having 
people evicted from their land. The 
claim made by some of why 
should Jordan Interfere. now is to 
us rtonesenslcal. This (the West 
Bank) is an Integral part of our re- 
i sponslbillties. But at the same 
i time, we are a member of the Arab 
League and we know that many 
complications got piled up on the 
Palestinian issue and that there 

• was a 1974 (Arab summit) resolu- 
tion. People must be able to see 
that there Is no contradiction 
whatsoever between our accep- 

i fence to abide by Arab consensus 
i- In 1974, with regards to the PLO, 

• , .the sole representative of the 

• Palestinian people and between 

: our responsibilities to our people 

j. . • in th^ West Bank. 

. v The fact Is that we have a- keen 

• ;;■■■ and genuine Interest in the West 

. ’ Bank and consequently In people 

.. staying there, which we call stead- 

]- 1 fastness and for which wa are 

, having a new look towards dealing 

. • WJth the West Bank oh pn fnter- 

;£-! - ; Mention taels ip their eponomlO 
i'.V' and social life through a .pro- 
gramme that sees things a little bit * 
j; v . ahead; .. . ■ 

; ‘ The ’ , (wo -decade mloroscbplc 

Peculation, by a power that haB 
ii. , payer been paralleled In the his^- 
• Jlory bf;'*6ccdpatIon8, is Ond that 
" •! ' ponsumea territory by. getting rid' 
■\v . - of people living oh ft. .We are his- ■ 
? ; 'torically aware of thls and have , 


Developing the occupied 
areas: Minister explains details 

plTJ?oT?ha davelopmant o* ftooc^upledlarrftorle^VM^ 

erous oroiects In the West Bank and Gaza began arriving into the coffers of thoir respec- 
■ tlve recipients In the towns and villages of these areas. A Jordanian campe gn has been 
launched to attract contributions from Arab and We8 *% n °^ 

cess Editor-In-Chief of The Jerusalem Star Osama Ei-Sherlf recently 9poke with Minister 
for Occupied Lands Affairs Mr Marwan Dudin, who explained the legal and organic rela- 
tion Jordan has had with the West Bank and this country’s reasons for punching the Plan 
now. Minister Dudin also talked about the alms and targets of Redevelopment plan and 
the part concerning the Gaza strip. Following Is the full text of the Interview. 




Minister Marwan Dudin epeaklng to EdItor-in-Chlef Osama El-Sherif 


ness to XP finance some of ''the .«£ iW, ,h f IS* 808 are maln, y feclpienis In the West Bonk. I 
proleo s. How much ls BBch Li n?! 8 ,? n ^naprojectsthat know that on a bilateral basis, 

attBHRP WfiMfot? Qermany 18 one country Ihai 

anv strings attached to th-S !£L he * y kn ° w the Jordanian Gov- comes almost first In the amount 
SSrtlclpaMon? 9 ' * NffEE 5 r l ot flnanc8 P f ^ that comes to us. Wo hod « 

P a r\u , , j. ' i , Mn&m of bans. But we know long practical experience und l 

A: Dellnately the strings are not that these protects . Will contribute don't think It will bo difficult !o enr- 

there and we do not accept what P^P 1 © 8 steadfastness and mark part of what they glvo ub In 

can be -- In a nega Ive sense — when these . projects take place; . loans or direct help to our clan lor 

strings. But there Is a kind of ! har A w,ll A® less unemployment lhe Western parlof lhe coumrv 
understanding (with the donor hepauae the upper calibre of n. *. . T , y ’ 

countries) how and when to put a : Palestinian.. manpower, the sub- u A!' ! understand It, the Un- 

cash .l|ow and where to spend technicians and engineers will find l:.*i 8 i 68 J} 88 promised an ex- 
such funds.. When It comes to 8 Place- to'jyork. L ra ®^'5. million to Its planned 

t constralnts In the political sense, q ; Does , thia : ?o2, r 7 l,l ® n eld package for 

we don’t accept them, Both coun- , - apply tootharFFrS ■ l 9 ??' ,or development projects 

tries (France and Italy) did not get. nke the United E kina5nm Lf!? ? cc lfP l8d this 

Into that area at all directly or In- Weet GermSnw? *' n0dom 8nd Jfi ur8 standing and has any of 
. dfreotly;- They made clear- their-; -• thla money arrived yet? Y 

commitment to be with us and we ; . A; T P e British connmltted them- a. vam j, k 
told the French for Instance that selves' to money: which they are niiiiiftn a n r9ady r0C u vod ,h0 $4.5 
Old amount of a few million francs - consideHng: to' double dr toln-' ah w ? I r -? ,0 focolve 

Is negligible to what we hoped to • to An amount close to ou r * n ° we 

get and they agreed to at. least fee- ( n the pipeline, We received It SB Jim ffi llon more Instead 
doubfe ..what they promised. The £5.6 million- frorn the CIO million' « 8 ona °* ^e heal- 

Intentlon la there and It Is great ■ hat Was committed. ; We are look! ?, h8n Q° ln our 

and.we feel confident that we are- '"0 for-: more,;;! ifegfe BJW Js Congress, 

going lo get what we expect. and about. the: West Germa'nV :R,S a ^ •: !5?L^ 8n 'US ^mlniatraTlon Is 


A: Well, the Italians are mainly 
Interested in funding projects that 
are of a non-profit nature. Projects 
that they know the Jordanian Gov- 
ernment on its own Will not finance 
[h tj 18 Jfrm of loans. But we know 
that these prelects Will contribute 
t0 °ur people’ 8 steadfastness and 
when these, projects take p.lace; 
there will, be less unemployment 
because the upper ; calibre of 
Palestinian manpower, the eub- 
techniolens and. engineers will find 
a place- to'.vyork. ' • 

K,n8d0rn ’'' d 
A? British committed them-, 


commitment to bs with us and we , $ The British committed them- 
told the French for Instance that ' seivee 1 to mpney whlcfi they are 
Old amount of a few million francs - considering to' double br to in-' 
Is negllgibla to what we hoped to crease to en aptount. close to our 
get and they . agreed to at. least - nopee. ln the plpel I ne. We received 
doubfe ..what they promised. The , £?■? IPlIWn 5 frorn the CIO million' 
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developed ..an. ability: to put. the ■ 9olng to get what we expectand abcul.the: VVeat Germans But- 1 
ptapar counter-tonstrajnts, some- = even a little bit extra. ■ :. r . know th6y have been Committed 

times even gn: the movement of .. ' . ■ ' .. syen befom the plan,! directlv tn 

f P ur own people to fpll the plans of . '. . Italy is contributing without. SnV. , 


P n r \?°Si in9 a , J | fl ur8 * lh8 Congress 
S debate to Increase it. 
This la partly due to the Jordanian 


■ muprikjn. which is 
w. ik.n-1 want to aS 
hupoii. but we just wanff 
thus,, who don't wan »■ 
M'uavd anything mS 
surceodmg whether they ft; 

Wo are achieving a lot J 
wo mtonded to. We j! 
whole world to know thaH 
J ,u ' highlighls of the trip 
»-.K c»l state to any^J 
Lh' tlui progrnmme lorheJS 
ucciipiod territories. I am S3' 
Ihnlao many people will laK 

Ituit it is not (he money 
lh;it wo aro basically after 
help people under ocwmi«| 
survive on their land. lCT 
pnign will never ceaasaslaiS 
thoru is occupation. We JJ* 
nllow tho Palestinian Issue bb’ 
turned Into n stagnant 
boenuso wo are in a stated: 
pence and no war. 

I hopo that colleagues k| 
Arab League and the PlO* 
t .ose who are politically ma* 
would realize that the Jonh* 
way is the only one thatisitfs 
the sole pragmatic approach fc 
will hopefully end up wth a 
keeping an identity* that ts te 
catty Arab Muslim , that is Pais 
Union entrenched In any perti 
Palestine. 

Q: The Israeli govarnmtqlla 
on a number of occasions 
pressed, to put It mildly, ftsre 
ervallons on the Jo/dsiW 
development plan. Howwrt 
aro you of Israel’s po&ilkmd 
what can they do to fd N 
plan? 

A: We are worried and INa 
we ore not. then deliniiely.ls 
mistaken. But we have lo 
Hint for their own (Israeli) Wot 
purposes generations whidiw 
supposed to forget, are in k 
ciunerntions that are bettfln 
inoro fanatic Inside Israel b 
they ura playing with us Ihaiw 
mn lion gimmick of handling tk 
medio In a way lo Bhow WJ 
arn collaborators who Iwee 
ingly accepted lo see part «* 
country under occupations™ 
tho snme time dealing MW 
with them. They do this 
know it sind we are 
I am not sccuslrtg our MOJJ 
being Ignorant, but It P JJ 
medlu) keeps banging # 
fiends of simple P 0 °P 10 
aomullmea poiltoMy 1 "jjfL 
aomu of thorn fall Into ihkJJ 
Irnp which wonts to lijpj ^ 

with tho man who ateriefl 

Oin ol Muccn. who 1 b toiw 
Al Acitm Mosque, is one'ejj 
thiil fails to boHwareoittW s 
utmlein ir and what 
und whnt tho Arab nallow. 

Wo hope that IheaeinK 
gimmicks Wil! not [JJ 

•this country's JeadersWp.^j 
temporarily, hem we ( 

tho tlmo will 1 come 
be history altogether- ; ; y . 


■We will not allow the Palestinian issue to be stagnant,’ Dudin 


The Israelis make us worried, 
sometimes because we leel that 
they like to Impose certain local 
leaderships. We believe that 
spending money In the West Bank 
will end up In easing in a way or 
another pressure on the occupy- 
ing administration itself. But we 
must be pragmatic because they 
don't care If they fall to do any- 
thing to help In certain areas like 
education and health since they 
axe still an occupying authority 
which has broken all International 
conventions from Geneva and 
ownwards, _ 

0: Administratively, the Gaza 
Strip was run by the Egyptians 
before Its occupation In 1967. 
The Jordanian plan has Incor- 
porated It In Its development 
' schema and recently thousands 
? of Gazans were given Jordanian 
:■ passports. How was this point 
' handled between both govern- 
ments and how will the future 
of the Strip be decided If and 
when an International peace 
conference le held? 

• A: When It comes to Gaza and 
Rs people, one must understand 
- that the Egyptians are not helping 
not because they don't want to. 
Their position is very difficult and 
the restoration of Sinai and the 
. human settlements there, whether 
[ In the form of big cities like El- 
Arlsh or smaller bedouin areas, 
k ere depleting whatever extra re- 
sources they have. It (Egypt) Is a 
k great country with a great tradition 
K^andwe are still hopeful in its lead- 
[ verahlp with an outlook for a de- 
[■' facto return from Its previous unl- 
r lateral path. I want to assure you 
p that we not only have no problem 
'whatsoever with our Egyptian 
f. counterparts when It comes to 
t. matters pertaining to helping the 
Gazans. We are almost asked by 
| them on certain specific occasions 
r lo Interfere when It comes to ex- • 
F Doris and helping ln the traffic of 
Ldlrus produots and In other mat- 
: sjp- Our feeling is that our Egyp- 
tian colleagues are not only very 
-encouraging to us when It comes 
Jo assisting Gazans but almost 
a sense of relief that we are 
jachialy Indirectly or directly not 
o^ry helping the Gazans but them 
on lhat connection. 

I to regarding the future, we 
..■^d'With the Egyptians and 
’W Arabs and it la hopefully go- 
JJJ to snowball Into an Arab con- 
that talking too muoh 
wtat will happen , after we 
..wpefuily get rid of occupation Is a 
rffY- When you talk about 


Where the money will go .... 

^BOGRAMME for Economic and Social Development In the Occupied Territories for the years 
1986-1990 as outlined by the Ministry of Planning estimates public financial requirements of the plan for 
that period to be as follows: 


Sectors 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Building & 

Construction 

Education 

Health 

Social Development 
TOTAL 


self-determination and you are still 
under occupation, It Is a political 
luxury In our opinion. Self-determ- 
ination Is not taken from anybody 
because It Is our right. 

When there Is occupation, ob- 
jective number one is the withdra- 
wal and the end of occupation. 
After that who will argue with you 
when it comes to whether within 
the accord with Jordan you like to 
have a confederate relationship or 
not. This Is completely up to the 
people and this has been the pos- 
ition of Jordan long time ago. 

So when it comes to this parti- 
cular point, we and the Egyptians 
see things Identically one hundred 
per cent. That it Is very much a 
side Issue. One that dilutes in- 
stead of concentrating and en- 
hances our efforts about ending 
occupation. 

Q: The Joint Jordanian-Pale- 
stlnian committee la meeting 
after a long period of inactivity. 
Now that Saudi Arabia has paid 
an amount of $9 million, do you 
see a change In Arab states’ 
commitments and what Is the 
future of the Joint Committee? 

A: When It comes to areas of 
work within the Palestine cause 
and the Issue itself 1 would rather 
not talk about the future, but ra- 
ther like to address what practi- 
cally and pragmatically is In front 
of me. The Joint Committee was a 
device which the Palestinians and 
Jordanians formulated together in 
response to an Arab call In the 
Baghdad (summit), that man- 
agement of funds received from 
Arab Gulf countries, of about a 
$100 million to be spent annually 
In the West Bank, should be run 
by both the PLO and Jordan. Both 


JD (Million) 


US S (Million) 


434.0 

220.4 

96.3 

28.5 


362.5 



ffte Ministry of Occupied 
^Territories Affairs 
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nan Abu Odeh, the then minister 
of Information and culture was 
president of the . bureau . . from 
November 1971 until 1973. 

■ D- Since 1973 the Executive 

Bureau was presided over by the 
following ministers: . ; „ 

* 1 - Mr Jaher AI Masrl — minister 
of state for the occupied territo- 
ries ,af fairs from May 1073 to 
November 1974. , 

; • 2- Mr Subhl Amln Amr minis- 
ter • of construction and develop-, 
ment from November 197 A to Jbiy 
,1076. •; ■.■;*•• 1 

’i3- Mr Adnarj. Abu Odeh — mlnj 
Ister Of Information frdm July 1976 
to pecembar .1979, : : , 

Mr Haasan Ibrahim. — m!n[s- 
tsr of state. from December 1979 
to August 1 98Q. : . : , , 

Ei. After Wdrglng the Executive 
Bureau and the Ministry of Con- 
struction and ■ Development, which 
Was responsible for the refugees 
affairs on the two banks of the 

■ ■ — « — oi..-— iho firgt ministry of 
■ affairs. — • 


aides made a formula of work and 
called in the Joint Committee to 
help In the steadfastness of our 
people under occupation. We 
never thought we could carry on 
with our own Jordanian resources 
for much longer than we did. We 
were happy to work jointly with 
the PLO and we did receive in the 
period of seven years instead of 
the 700 million something close to 
$400 million. 

A little while before we took the 
decision of discontinuing political 
co-ordination with the PLO, the 
fund resources were almost de- 
pleted and it came to a stand still. 

All what has been said about con- 
necting this with that (the fund 
with the development plan) was 
nonsense, because although we 
stopped political co-ordination 
with the PLO we did not stop talk- 
ing to the PLO and we did not stop 
recognizing the PLO as the sole 
representative of the Palestinian 
people. And whenever we had re- 
cycled money coming into the fund 
we contacted each other and 
spent the money on projects. 

The fund s allocations will not 
contradict our five year plan be- 
cause our plan Is one that can 
take along Its side any help that 
goes Into the West Bank, and we 
encourage countries to directly 
help Institutions and organizations 
In the West Bank. 

As for the future I don't want to 
belittle Arab contribution. On the 
contrary, the Saudi Arabians have 
been contributing In all directions 
whether to the fund or our plan, 
but I must remind you that what 
we had received (lately) waslhe 
third and last Installment of the 
Saudi commitment for that partl- 

I and was run by the following min- 
isters: 

1- Mr Hassan Ibrahim — from 
28 August 1980 to January 1084. 

2- Mr Shawkat Mahmoud — from 
11 January 1984 to 4. April 1085; 

3- Mr Taber Kana’n — from 4 
April 1986 to 27 April 1986. 

4- Mr Marwan Dudin from 27 
April 1986 — until today. 

. F-.The hnlplstry' 8. apparatus: i 

1- Employees at the ministry by 
-the beginning of 1906 numbered. 
122 .In addition ‘.to nine deputize 
employees. who belonged to other 
ministries arid departments and , 
seven others who worked In the; 
•■West .Bank.;; ■■ ' 7. 

■'■•2- in addition to the apparatus 
- of tha ministry which Includes the 
undersecretary arid a 1 number of 
consultants,' undersecretary assr 
, oclates. The ministry, runs three 
offices whio h ’ fOl tow up, the- re- 
• fugeeB’ affairs In f the East Bankr 
Five similar offices in the West, 
Bank; four tailoring, centres ,Wthe 
East Bank, and. five simllal- centres 
In the West Bank. The occupation 
authorities dosed down .the cen- 
tres and offices lii the West Bank 

and banned thelr employees; from. 1 

‘ their'"- " 


cular fund for 1985. So I must say 
that I am not very optimistic about 
the future.- 

Q: Do you expect a better 
summer for West Bank and 
Gaza farmers this year as a re- 
sult of your efforts to open Arab 
and European markets? 

A: Frankly speaking, when it 
comes to thla subject I don’t want 
to raise any hopes. I still think that 
one of the most competitive 
trades in the world Is in the area 
of agricultural. produce- and espe- 
cially the perishables. I am sorry 
to say that ail the big talk In the 
West Bank and Gaza and even 
here about extra production Is still 
In that area of perishables, whloh 
makes you in no position to put 
pressure when you negotiate with 
buyers because of the factor of 
time. I think the Palestinian farmer 
should be subsidized because the 
Saudi farmer Is subsidized and so 
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The Jordanian way is the only 
way left — Dudin 

is the Egyptian. Even the Ameri- 
can farmer is subsidized espe- 
cially Tn strategic grains like 
wheat. What we ought to think of 
seriously when it comes to helping 
the Palestinian farmer Is subsidiz- 
ing their exports because this is 
the only way of making him cap- 
able of being competitive. 

Q: What Is your answer to 
those who say the West Bank la 
Increasingly becoming a bone 
of contention between Jordan 
and the PLO? 

A: I say no, I don’t think It Is be- 
coming so. Those who say ao are 
acting under the umbrella of the 
occupying authority to very intell- 
igently lure our people Into the 
trap. Some papers In the West 
Bank, which spread such news 
are well-known for their financial 
dependency on outside sources. 


Projects to be 
established 


SOME OF the major projects to be funded by the develop- 
ment plan Include establishing agricultural guidance units 
in the West Bank and Gaza, establishing agricultural co- 
operatives, capitalization of agricultural credits bank or 
fund, support agricultural research, establishing agricultu- 
ral marketing company, land reclamation, boring artesian 
wells and constructing irrigation systems, development of 
nurseries, development of livestock, establishing agricultu- 
ral Industries and an Industrial credits fund or bank, esta- 
blishing industrial towns and training centres, construction 
of Infrasturcture and non-resldentlal building. It Is worth 
mentioning that estimates previous to the current develop- 
ment plan, for investments for the five years between 
1986-1990 amounted to only JD 461.465 thousand. 
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Impossible conditions in winter: tents are used as classrooms 


AMMAN (Star) — For some 
young Palestine refugees In Le- 
banon their schooling this year 
could be In jeopardy. In the Tyre 
area, 17 UNRWA schools were 
closed from the end of Septem- 
ber — four months lost; 10 
schools In Saida have been oc- 
cupied by displaced refugees 
since November — three 
months lost; and 22 schools at 
Shatlla, Sabro and EJurj el Baraj- 
noh In Beirut have been closod 
since November — ■ almost 
three months lost 60 far. (Nino 
schools In the Tyro area 
reopened early this month but 
with very low attendance.) 

Over the past decade, many 
children have had long gaps in 
thoir schooling because class- 
rooms hove been demolished In 
fighting or were occupied by 
displaced refugees. And other 
schools have had to be closed 
because of the dangerous se- 
curity situation. In the 1 984-85 
school year, for example, out of 
182 scheduled school days, 47 
were lost. In Tyre, 54 in Saida 
and 57 In Beirut. 

. Unrwa tries to' overcome 
these ‘ gaps by extending the 
school year or starting the next 
-year earlier. But the gaps leave 
their mark In. both performance 
end desire to continue school- • 
Ins.. Unrwa Statistics show that 
average exam results drop In 
times of particular turmoil frdm 


84 per cent for example In 
1981 to 77 per cent In 1982, 
tho year of the Israeli Invasion 
of Lebanon. It took another two 
years to get back to the pre- 
Invaslon level. 

Palestine refugees have al- 
ways seen education as their 
only hope, but even this hope 
has been tarnished In Lebanon. 
Because of this desire for edu- 
cation, Unrwa's focus over the 
years since It began operations 
in 1950 has changed from relief 
to education. In 1987 educa- 
tion will take almost two-thirds 
of the Agency's $200 million 
budget. There are some bright 
spots this school year In Leba- 
non. Tho 23 Agency schools in 
the Tripoli and Beqa'a valley 
areas have been operating nor- 
mally for most of the 1986-87 
school year. 

Another casualty of war in Le- 
banon la the Siblln Training 
Centre near Saida, Lebanon. It 
has been effectively closed for 
the P® st three years. Since 
1982 it has been looted twice, 
damaged several times during 
fighting and occupied by local 
militias. Today Slblin la back In 
Unrwa's hands but the current 
security . situation In Lebanon 
prevents ; It. from reopening. 
Every year the. Agency plans to 
reopen Sibil rt, depending on se- 
curity. This year Is no exception 
with Agency officials budgeting 


for reopening In September 
with about 450 trainees. The 
centre has been repaired and 
equipment Is being replaced, so 
the opening depends mainly on 
the general security situation In 
area. 

Meanwhile, Unrwa Is operat- 
ing some courses at other loca- 
tions. Four training courses 
(business and office practice, 
public health inspectors, radio 
and TV mechanics and Ar- 
chitectural Draftsman) with 108 
students are being conducted 
at one of Unrwa's schools in 
Saida. In April 1987, courses In 
business and office practice 
and for public health inspectors 
will begin In Tripoli. A new 
course (refrigeration and alr- 
conditlonlng) is planned for the 
1987-88 school year when Sl- 
biln reopens. In addition, 22 
young Palestine refugees from 
Lebanon ara attending Unrwa 
training centres In Jordan and 
the Syrian Arab Republic and 20 
girls have been admitted to the 
Svelte International School and 
the YWCA In Beirut under Un- 
rwa sponsorship. . . 

Unrwa also offers university 
scholarships to eligible re- 
fugees. This year 33 students In 
Lebanon have applied and their 
cases are being reviewed by the 
education department. As well, 
eight young men and women 
nave continuing : university 
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The school In Shatllla — 
repeatedly 

scholarships from Unrwa. One 
KiS® youngster Is finishing 

i h iniiS h i 5 Ch 2 . 0, i duall0n at the 

Of the 

Adriatic near Trieste, Italy. UWC 
has traditionally offered places 
refugee students 
at Its coHegaa but the students 
still have to meet UWC's str- 
ingent entrance requirements. 

School grants provided 

JSSn provides small school 
^ tor children wishing to 
continue their education after 
the 10 years of elementary and 



damaged and repaired 

Junior secondary schooling tt# 
Agency offers in Lebanon. W 
these grants are available lo 
children who live In areas wj 
no Unrwa schools in onhf-J 
help them attend governiwn 
or private schools. Last pj 
7,463 students received gwj 
Recently, many more rsquen 
for grants have been com®* 
Into the education departs!* 
This Is especially the csw> 
Saida where 10 Unrwa senoj 
are occupied by displaced 1 * 
fugees and children want » 
enter local non-Unrwa acno» 

Dbayah camp, north of BjIfJ 
relies totally on Unrwa flfj® 
The camp school nas JJJ 
closed since the beginning 
the Lebanese civil war In 1*J ■ 
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only way for eaucanwi* 
even wltn Unrwa grants,^ 7 , 
parents are unable to senoj'j 
children to school becau^ 

have the money. 

: ■ Coping with events; ,• 

With thousands of 
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Used, afe schoolrooms 

campus of Slblin 1 Tfal ) 
tre, Unrwa had ;beenjunn ^ 
dchocM for refugees living 
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Mud-slinging relations 
between Labour and Likud 


monitor 


By Peretz Kidron 

-the YEAR of the Long Knives" 
the apt title under which a 
Hfliretz P' olitical commentator 
reoehily predicted growing intor- 
S strife In the course of 198/. 
Tta current Knesset will end its 
ter m of office in the summer of 
088 but even if it Bervoa out its 
foil four years the first angry rum- 
bles of the forthcoming electoral 
campaign are already plainly aud- 
ible. 

In particular, this applies to rela- 
tions between Labour and tho Li- 
kud. The two parties are present- 
ly at each other's throats, in spito 
of still being formally bound toge- 
ther In the "national unity” coati^ 
tjon. The alliance between tho two 
parlies, never particularly amic- 
able, Is rent by discord and feud- 
ing at a level which could hardly 
be exceeded when the election 
campaign Is In full swing. 

Much of the mud-slinging has to 
do with David Balass, a controv- 
ersial financier now awaiting trial 
on charges of embezzling $29m 
from the kibbutz movement. Ap- 
parently sensing that he has little 
to lose, Balass has revealed that 
hs made a $ 600,000 campaign 
contribution to Labour in the 1984 
elections. He also claimed to have 
met over $1 of campaign debts in- 
curred by Ezer Wefzman's Yahad 
party, as a pay-off for swinging Its 
wpport to Labour following the 
tied out come of the elections, 
(fated gained only three Knesset 
Hals, but Its votes were crucial In 
blocking Ukud atlempts to form a 
flovemment, ultimately, Welz- 
njan's llrm support for Labour 
tejwl gain the party Its half- 
stera of power, and he and his 
wteagues have been richly re- 
werded with government and Lab- 
m party jobs). As a final touch, 
Bakes s wife disclosed that her 
JjJand had given Labour leader 
JJwn Peres a $1,200 gold 
raM for his birthday. 

^of the subsequent col- 
7*i°f Ba ,a 88'e financial empire, 
« hft.crtmiqal charges he now 
Ww revelations gave gleeful 
^ Propagandists a field day. as 
HEW'S. ch ® r Qod Labour and 
h political and perso- 
“I jnalty, Hed-Ieoad Labour 
forc0d t0 conc- 
JJJs truth of Balass' 8 atateme- 

to32 5p0rt valu0d the notorl- 
000 f,,th of its al1 * 

far 2ft L? 0 ?, Perfl8 had hi® 
r, tfe gift back to Its do- 
(^ damage was done). 


Coming in the wake of a series of 
fiiuncint scandals which have 
rocked Israel recently (including a 
$5m ' golden handshake" to tiro 
disgraced former director of Bank 
Lnumi) tho Balass revelations 
wero a tredy blow to Labour. With 
little to say in their own defence. 
Labour politicians resorted to the 
well-tried lactic of counter- 
-sniears. reminding their Likud 
coalition partners tha their own 
campaign kitty find been enriched 
by land speculators who hoped 
that a Likud victory would en- 
hance thoir profits from dealing in 
Arab Innd in tho occupied tererito- 
rios. 

This is not the first such set-to 
between the coalition partners, 
but unlike earlier skirmishes, 
mainly conducted by politicians of 
the second rank, this one is draw- 
ing in top party leaders, particu- 
larly on the Labour side. Peres, 
publicly accusing his Ukud critics 
ofwaglng a campaign of "charac- 
ter assassination," went on to 
warn that Labour would quit the 
coalition If the Likud persisted In 
its "defamations." Having waged 
a long and uphill battle to build up 
his public image, Peres was ob- 
viously smarting from the personal 
attacks — launched, as the fore- 
ign minister noted bitterly, while he 
was on an official mission abroad 
to meat with EEC colleagues. 

But in addition to defending his 
personal integrity, Peres also had 
a number of politloal bones to pick 
with the Likud. On top of the 
domestically sensitive Issue of fin- 
ancial aid to farmers — a largely 
Labour constituency — the main 
point at issue is the "international 
conference" widely advocated as 
an appropriate forum for Initiating 
Israel-Jordan peace talks. Initially 
hesitant, Peres later embraced the 
Idea when, as prime minister, he 
addressed the UN general ass- 
embly In October 1985. His sub- 
sequent statement to the Knesset 
on the matter was supported by 
the entire coalition — the Likud 
faction included. 

But such past undertakings 
carry little weight with the present 
prime minister. Likud leader Yitz- 
hak Shamir, who even shrugs off 
the formal resolution endorsing an 
International forum, which was 
adopted by a former Likud-led ca- 
binet. With prime minister and 
foreign minister in disagreement, 
Israel Is now speaking in two dis- 
tinct and disparate voices. Peres 
told visiting Australian Prime Min- 


ister Bob Hawke that Israel re- 
mains committeed to an Inter- 
national forum — just as Shamir 
was telling the Knesset of the 
government's reservations 
thereon, and conveying a mess- 
age to the same effect to the US 
administration. Infuriated, the fore- 
ign minister fired off Instructions 
to Israeli diplomats to reassure the 
governments to whclh they ere 
accredited that Israel remains in 
favour of the idea. Shamir 
promptly chose the weekly cabinet 
meeting to tell Peres that the gov- 
ernment had adopted no decision 
on the international forum, and 
that the foreign minister therefore 
continued to advocate it on his 
own responsibility. 

Such apparent disagreements 
notwithstanding, the difference is 
not as sharp as it seems. The 
Likud's objections to a broad- 
based conference stem from its 
fear that such a body would re- 
flect the broad international con- 
sensus against Israel's continued 
occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza, and would go on to exert 
pressure on Israel to moderate its 
opposition to Palestinian Indepen- 
dence. In spite of the wrangling, 
Labour's position does not differ in 
substance. Peres and his colleag- 
ues are equally reluctant to enter 
into peace talks under what they 
regard as adverse diplomatic 
terms. But Labour claims that the 
dour Likud "nyst" makes Israel 
look reluctant about advancing to- 
wards peace, thuB harming its 
International standing. Peres pref- 
ers the "Yes but-" approaah of 
approval In principle of an inter- 
national umbrella, while hedging 
this consent with conditions which 
effectively strip the "forum" of any 
active role In negotiations. Labour 
argues that such a formula Is 
equally useful in attaining the ends 

K ursued by the Ukud, with out 
owever tarnishing Israel's image. 
Peres never tires of pointing out 
that such verbal acrobatics, while 
demanding no concrete concess- 
ions, have restored Israel's repu- 
tation after Its erosion by the surly 
Intransigence of Likud govern- 
ments. 

On the face of It, this is a purely 
tactical disagreement which 
should not jeopardise the Labour- 
Llkud alliance. But In Israel's pre- 
carious diplomatic position, tact- 
ics often overshadow substance, 
and an equally precarious coalition 
seems vulnerable to the smallest 

tremor j^|clci| e ^ international . 
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pears that all of these Incidents 
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> was III. AS a I 4 m . and an ex-priaoher, Basslm 
were cnok- ai j BmB | who was; released In 
and suffered • -jgs3 : after serving- ten. -years In 

leT alter the Israeli prisons,. stated- that after ■ 
ito their cells, ' the cylinder was emptied Into .the ; 
jrqed to wear pell, the solid door was locked and 
clothing and : guards were posted at. the win- 
mlnated bed- . - dows to stop ihe prlsoners from 
opening 'them. He 8ald, that In all of 
: • : the prlsofts'ln which he had! served 1 , 

: fhR Israeli 1 QS gas was regularly- used and . 
ced rS- 1 sometimes , wardens.,, wearing.. 
uli of tear ■ masks and,- protective ■ clothing, . 
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Israeli soldiers In Ramallah 
Irish Prime Minister angered by Israeli stand on Unlfil 

• TEL AVIV (AP) — Irish Prime Minister Garret Fitzgerald In a 
newspaper interview Sunday said Israel Is interfering with the 
operation of United Nations peacekeepers in South Lebanon. 

"What worries me is the Israeli refusal to allow the peace 
force to carry out the day-to-day security (in South Lebanon) ac- 
cording to the UN mandate," Fitzgerald told the dally Haaretz. 

Israel maintains a self-designated security zone In south Le- 
banon for the protection of the northern border. There are occa- 
sional conflicts between Israeli troops, their allied South Leba- 
non army milita and Unlfil (United Nations Interim Force fn Leba- 
non). 

On 11 January, Israeli troppa killed a soldier from the Irish 
contingent of Unlfil. After an Inquiry, Israel apologized for what It 
said was a mistake. 

Fitzgerald said: "If Israel allows the United Nations to carry 
out Its work... (Israel's security needs will be better served." 

Israel maintains the peacekeeping force is unable to prevent 
guerrilla attacks from South Lebanon against its northern set- 
tlements. 

Haaretz said Fitzgerald believes that if Israel were to with- 
draw from the security zone and stop Its support of the militia, 
Unlfil could man positions that would ensure a secure border. 

US efforts to hamper Soviet -peace Initiative 

■ The Israeli newspaper, Davar disclosed that the United 
States Is currently trying to abort a Soviet Initiative aimed at 
tackling the idea of convening an international peace confer- 
ence. The paper adds that a number of reports which were sent 
to Jerusalem state that the Soviet Union presented a proposal 
which urges the Security Council to have the Idea discussed 
with the participation of the five permanent member countries 
and the parties involved in the Middle East conflict. 

The paper added that Intensive contacts are underway be- 
tween the members of the Soviet delegation and the United 
Nations' Secretary General. 

The paper says that the US delegation to the United Nations 
opposes' the initiative and will work fervently to hamper It. The 
United States has reportedly assured Israel that It will seriously 
strive to abort the new Soviet Initiative. 

Reporters prevented from writing on refugee camp 

• Haartz newspaper disclosed that the Israeli patrol forces In 
Balatah refugee camp prevented the reporters of the Jerusalem 
Post and Haaretz newspapers to continue press Investigations 
about the grievances and .sufferings of the inhabitants of the 
camp. The Israeli soldiers ordered the reporters to leave the 
camp immediately. 

Digging starts under Al Aqsa Mosque 

a A military correspondent reported that the Israeli Ministry of 
Religions has lately started.digging underneath Al Aqsa Mosque.. 
Excavations at that spot were stopped for two years due to the 
strong protests made by the Higher Islamic Committee and Mu- 
slim inhabitants In the holy city. However, the mayor of 
Jerusalem Teddy Kollek demanded that these excavation works 
should be immediately stopped because, according to Kollek, 
they will lead to new bloody confrontations between the Arabs 
and Jews In Jerusalem.; . . ! • 

Shamir, Rebjn refuse aid to camps 

• Haaretz newspaper mentioned that Knesset member Yossi : 
Sarid sent urgent letters to Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin asking them to. order the Israeli 
air force to drop amounts of food and medicines at the belea- 

. gyred refugee camps'. in Lebanon. The paper. added, that ..Shamir 
and Rabin strongly rejected the request; ' ", 

Israel to stoja sale of arms to. South Africa ' 

a Al Hamlshmar newspaper disclosed that Israel has lately de- 
cided to 8 top selling arms:and transferlng military technology to. 
South Africa. Shimlr Is expected to Inform US President Ronald 
Reagan and his foreign minister George Shultz of this deoision. 
■' which was taken by Shamir, Peres, and Rabin .last week. The 
paper comments that the ban was; forged as a response to 
mounting pressures made. by the US administration. 
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IJy C:-n lit; Hollo li/loyc. 

>it:tr Nf>\v Yuri-. '.'loM.jr.poi i lImo! 

f'flJVV YOfth •-• L'ii t.Jm'U; Mal-JOuti 
;iV'»w::. "i don't |i<jlu*ve a«j much in 
pnhlu. 1 titcilio* »Fs. 1 !>eli->vv in ttln- 
limi \vi t J i lli'-i ihjH<>,.' As the Am- 
bassador of the Lo.uiuo o! Arab 
ot.nps In tho Uni U;d Notions, this 
is .1 good and riooossaiy attitude 

His Uiulics innst ho working as 
he leels that in Dpi to of the- Iradi- 
tioniil alignment nf [tie United 
Staid:, with Ismol in matters 
cont-urning the MiddlH Easl — 
"duo lo both cultural mid political 
factor — Or Mai.. soi icJ hoi loves 
"thoro tun. bean an erosion of lli«? 
bus against the- Arabs and now 
thr- (media) networks recognise 
the need to have rjlhw viewpoints. 

I think the. United Status is; an 
open society anti I lit ini: we should 
be more forthcoming. It we be- 
come more orcj;iniz»?tf the* Ameri- 
can media in general will ho more 
receptive.... ThBrt* is a need to e>.- 
ploie the avenues I've been pro- 
vided in the US end to work within 
thorn. I think that those are be- 
coming available but I don't think 
there's an enthusiastic consti- 
tuency tor the Arab causes.” 

Dr Maksoud is very aware he is 
fighting an uphill battle. Not only Is 
he facod with tho traditional nega- 
tive feelings or often ]ust mis- 
understandings due to erroneous 
stereotypes — but his organlza- . 
tlon is saddled with the financial 
crunch that has befallen the once 
rich oil-bearing Arab states. He 
declines to reveal the League's 
budget but he acknowledges that 
many channels of public Informa- 
tion which have been open to him 
In the past are temporarily closed, 
not due lo bias but to the financial 
predicament. 

One of America's better known 
cultural social events is yearly 
Spoleto festival in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1904, tha Lea- 
gue waa a participant but budget- 
ary problems have prevented par- 
ticipation In the last two years, al- 
though the League has been In- 
vited. As exposure In Spoiito is ex- 
tensive and as ft is becoming bet- 
ter known yearly it provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity ' for positive 
press. Dr Maksoud hopes the Lea- 
gue will participate In 1937. 

The League has two missions, 
one each in New York and Wash- 
ington. In the past there were 
smaller branches with information 
centres but today, through the ubs 
of computers, dissemination of in- 
formation has been centralized. 
And though there Is a “widespread 
information network." Dr Maksoud . 
calls It ''regrettable" that there ore 
not more outlets. Again, this Is 
largely due to financial con- 
straints. 

Nevertheless the League has 
not been entirely tied down in Ita ■ 
endeavors, in- 1986 it participated 
In a number of cultural events 
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Dr. Clovis Maksoud 

which sliowed a different side of 
the Arab personality to people 
who basically know nothing but 
slanted stereotypes as continually 
presented by the US press. In Chi- 
cago tiie League sponsored on 
Arab poetry reading programme in 
conjunction with a textile exhibi- 
tion. 

The two events were well 
received and equally well at- 
tended. Even more successful 
was a film institute, also in Chi- 
cago, held in conjunction with the 
American Film Institute. Members 
of the American organization had 
travelled "all over the Arab world" 
and selected fourteen Arabic films 
for the exhibit. Response was so 
positive that the exhibit was re- 
quested for additional showings; 
as has become so commonplace, 
a lack of funds has prevented 
mass exhibitions. 

Also In 1986 the League spon- 
sored an “Arlquake” In the 
north-western city of Portland. In 
this instance, when intentions of 
presenting the exhibition were first 
announced, "Some pro -Israeli 
groups thought It would undercut 
their monopoly on opinion -making 
in the region. By making controv- 
ersy, it (negative reaction) stimu- 
lated interest." The Artquake was 
a targe success aa it presented 
folklore, textile exhibitions and 
Arabic music. Dr Maksoud de- 
scribes the result as having "inter- 
rupted the prejudices of many." 

From time to time the League, 
often in conjunction with the US 
Arab Chamber of Commerce, 
presents an evening of Arab cultu- 
ral events in New York, but qnce 
more - the budget prevents this 
occurring on a regular basic. Addi- 
tional to co-operation with the 
Chamber, the League also works 
closely with the Amerlcan-Arab 
Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon Committee 
(ADC), National Arab- American 
Association (NAAA), and the Arab 
American University Graduates 
(AAUG), The. League co-operates 
■With the various Arab Missions 
and Embassies. '. • 
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'constituency of conscience.'' 
people who examine the tacts be- 
fore making judgement. He also 
feels "there Is a growing realiza- 
tion that perhaps this total identifi- 
cation (with Israel) can be counter- 
productive. as in the Pollard spy 
case or the Iran-Contra deal and 
the roles Israel played." 

Dr Maksoud thinks Israel has a 
"reckless ability to drag the US 
into adventersome policies which 
can be very embarrassing (to the 
US)" into adventuresome poli- 
cies which can be very embar- 
rassing (to the US)" 

He cites aa proof of this the 
1982 Invasion of Lebanon which 
"unmasked the nature of Israeli 
policies." Israel's "practices In the 
West Bank and Gaza, the annexa- 
tion of Jerusalem and most 
recently the behaviour of Israel In 
its attempts to harrass (New 
York's) Cardinal O'Connor." Such 
actions, he contends, "tend to 
open the mental eyeB of many 
Americana." 

Dr Maksoud feels that not only 
are American's attitudes (when he 
tables “persuadable") changing for 
the above reasons, but he sees an * 
"identification of the black com- 
munity with third world Issues." 
There Is also a "growing interest 
in the Middle East because of oil 
and business opportunities and 
because of the erosion of earlier 
biases and the breakdown ot the 
pro-Israel monopoly but it is not 
yet balanced and there is much 
left to do." 

He recognizes the necessity of 
"reinforcing Arab credibility unify- 
ing Arab positions." With this goal, 
the League "attempts to reconcile 
the exigencies of sovereign Arab 
states and the legitimacy of be- 
longing to one Arab national con- 
stituency. The Arab League is al- 
ways trying to elicit projects and 
communicate and relay the Arab 
consensus, And when the concen- 
sus la strong In terms of unity of 
Arab position, then the Arab Lea- 
gue becomes stronger. In the final 
analysis we represent a consti- 
tuency.” 

But Dr Maksoud Is firm In his 
belief that the League should not 
."placate or, comfort; we. have to be 
forthcoming In our communication, ■ 
not just be- pleasing.; We! are here , 
. to;inform." i : ;• ' : 

■ .'-'The Arab' i .tbague;haS'. been In 
. the United States twenty' years;. Dr 
Gldvis Maksoud, 9 Lebanese l oU 
tlzeh, has , been ihere for, seven 
years, He WaB dfi Amerlcan televi- 
.slpn "over 100 ’ timea. Id ..108?; so 

;.^tSSSSS! : 

.ajnore even-handed . policy media's now ■ frequent requests, to; 

him or . another or the : League's 
reptesentatiVesj tq' presenti the 
Arab, aide 0 1 various Issues is a'‘ 
good, sign. - -;'i 


; Dr 'Makaoud sees Ms major task 
as on* of a. “campaign of informa- 
tion He conveys facts and pos- 
itive Images to "policy-makers, .the ; 
US administration, opjnlon-iViakbra ■. 
"aha ' Congress-'" He." gives these: 
people - :tne ' pons ensue position of > s 
Arabs on basic and national ibs- 
ifes and purposed " Ha la atiutelj)’ . 
^ware tnat there is a “baslo bone ,; 
■■ of dbifterilfort, V the Arab-lsraell ’ 
conflict" noting that 1 "the US', often 
, ilftaeiy'rltes poliote'a of|sraelw|th- 
outqtieelt^“ c >; y ., - i 


In the US vis-&rv|s the Mid? id East 
• "jh spite 1 of . What people ! have l 
heard " To note the effectiveness • 
of this he says there Is how a 
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POCUMENTAi'IOI! li.* tii*.- ■•>, 3 t*rir.* '.■! t.urviv.'il loi any culture, 
aiid ii is Himi w>. :»i ill f.l-. not ; 1 y uiiouiih ;i lion lion to 

■Ji'iCUllK-iil.-iliOn in fuir uultiu- 

f\ number ot imp.**iwmt odiuUirl-/ 'uni .11 luMu i«chievements in 
ijui julluivi hrivo bui'ii I ■.*•;.! b<*-y>.>ud any hop>- ui ever finding 
them, because- nobody hau l>jlhart*d tu document these 
ochievuments at tlni tune or their prouuctiori. and many will still 
be lost in the iutuiv because until now, not many people seem to 
he interested in Ubcumenting tiie important data that is pro- 
duced in all fields every day. 

This kind of locus on the present without paying any regard to 
the needs and ol future generations involves a certain degree 0 ! 
selfishness, because one important reason for documentation is 
to let future generations know the achievements of their ances- 
tors and hopefully learn to avoid their mistakes and instead to 
emulate their positive achievements. But most people, unfortu- 
nately, seem to be interested only in living (or the moment and 
allow the clips of the future fall where they may. 

It is only fair, however, to point out that some people in our 
society are indeed concerned obout documentation, and are do- 
ing their best to keep record of today's cultural and artistic 
achievements. 

The Department of Libraries and Documentation is doing an 
excellent job right now to preserve our present cultural heritage 
for future generations. Also, a new book has just been published 
at Yarmouk University that documents the theatrical life in Jor- 
dan since the early days of theatre in our country. • I i 

‘The Documents of Jordanian Theatre’ as It is called, has just 
been published by the Jordanian Studies Centre at Yarmouk Un- 
iversity which is undertaking the Important task of reviving and 
preserving the Jordanian cultural heritage. The scholar who 
overlooked the composition of the book and supervised the ar- 
rangement of its material Is Dr Mufeed Hawamdeh, assistant 
professor at Yarmouk University. The task carried out by Dr Ha- 
wamdeh and his team of researchers is unparalleled by any 
other effort In this field. 

The findings of the scholar who supervised the production of 
the work are both important and revealing. Here are some ol 
these revelations: 

1 - Stickers and tickets of dramatic shows very rarely Included 
specific information about one exact date and place of publica- 
tion. which goes to prove that we lacked a tradition of documen- 
tation in the past, and that a process of re-educating the public 
as to the. role of documentation is important. 

2- Critical reviews of plays also failed to be specific white refer- 
ring to actors and dates of production. This finding should 
prompt the critics ot today to stop being imprecise In their re- 
views, and to tackle specific professional issues in reference to 
the plays they review. 

3- Critical coverage of theatrical productions was limited within 
the boundaries of Amman, and the majority of theatrical- activi- 
ties that took place outside the capital were either ignored to- 
tally, or mentioned only sporadically in our press reviews. 

This problem of being Amman-bound in our cultural and art’ 
istlo activities is still undermining our whole cultural life. The ca- 
pital keems to be robbing all of the other regions In our country 
of their right to be represented and heard in the lielda, ol art, 
although a number of artistic achievements that take place out- 
side Amman 'sometimes excell in their advqnoed quality over 
those achievements that are produced in Amman. • . , 

.'4- The archives of the Department of Culture and Arts did, npl 
Include documented material on productions made by private or 

• non -official groups. This separation between .'offloial' andph* ; 
yate cultural activities stilt haunt our. artistic life today, ■ 
Weaken, the state .of art In our society In all fields. It is ind^Jv 
regrettable that the official department entrusted with IW wjv.'. 

: of working to advance the airts In oiir society, felt that only tnee- 
trlcal productions sponsored by offloial departments were worm;, 
preserving while the ! rest .of our theatrical productions were ■ 
■either unimportant of non-existent, .'v' 

5- The researcher, Dr Hawamdeh, also noted that dh theperso- - 
nal leyek many prdfes'sioneir actors; directors and producers aid t - 
/not Keep. record even^ ’•■of their own contributions irV various. pra^ . 

. mbtic iactlvitlea. Some eVeri refused to cO-operatp 
Yesearcheraland did not allow the team to make ueepLtne. im-, ,: 

■ portent data they had in their ■ jMsseaslon. : ; . : . V. /•.■;/ 

Both. phenomena are 'sdp (ride^d! because .failing., to daej . 
track of one's Own oontributfon reveals a; negative, tpndoncyjP ;? 
take matters lightly,, without realizing that each ihpatrioal pro*;,;. 

‘ dubtlon of artistic creation; is a trfleatorife’.in .the history of- our SH' ; ■ 
thdt ceases -to be f he property of thoae people WhOpomposed iV:. 

^ and becdrjies the property of the whole society/^ A 

* ■’ j-' should tie stressed. 1 finally; itfiat the job undertaken by Pf;.; 
v Mdfoed Hawamdeh In; tHIf new.pubiJsatloh iB jndeea quttO irt-- . I ; / 

■ $trumentai ih servirigrthe cause of. art' ih Jprdari. /; / - rjJ 1 ' 


rfirUT (AP) — Shl'ite Muslim mi- 
Sen battled a leftist alliance of 
ii Dnize and Communist gunmen in 
i west Beirut in a struggle for con- 
! trolof the capital's Muslim sector. 

! p 0 nce said at least 24 people 
! WB re killed and 125 wounded in 
day-long street fighting, 
i xhat raised the toll since fighting 
1 broke out Sunday to at least 30 
! dea( j and 150 wounded. The 
i street battles are the fiercest fac- 
• tional fighting In West Beirut far 

i three years. 

A sundown cease-fire was 
called ot 6:30 pm. but the gunfire 
and grenade blasts boomed 
t across tho Muslim sector well af- 
ter the deadline for the fifth truce 
called in three days. 

The Druze-run voice of the 
mountain radio station said un- 
identified gunmen broke into the 
house ol Communist party ideolo- 
gue and writer Hussein Mroweh, 
57, In the Ralet Al-Balda district 
and shot him to death with 
silencer-equipped pistols. 


The broadcast said the "hei- 
nwus crime 1 ' in the Shi'ite-contro 
lied neighbourhood would compli- 
cate efforts to halt the Beirut bat- 
tles. 

Shl'ite communiques claimed 
their fighters recaptured four milit- 
ary olfices from Durze and Com- 
munist militiamen in b seven-hour 
counterattack in three districts be- 
fore the latest cease-fire was 
; called under Syria's sponsorship. 

j One communique claimed 
'. Palestinian guerrillas charged out 
( .Item the mid-city Mar Eliaa re- 
*' -fugee camp behind a massive 
; Druze tank fire bombardment be- 
i ;tora sunset to help the leftists 
counter the Shl'ite assault. 

But police said they could not 
confirm whether the Palestinians 
| .had joined In the fighting. 

t The gravity of tha situation was 
I - underscored by the hasty arrival in 
t Wmt Beirut ot Brig. Gen. Gliazl 
Kenaan, Syria's military intell- 
W)ce chief in Lebanon. 

• State-run Beirut radio said ho 
w as Risking contact with tho wai - 
; tins factious to end the tvMtilitles. 
Tho lighting frustrated efforts to 
missing Anglican Church 
.wtfpjjo negotiate! Terry Waite 
; in '*i topped two American Muslim 
envoys trying to help win froadom 
< w 26 othor foreign hostages at 
vthoir hotel. 

ii 'alM brought to a standstill at- 
yWnpta to send UN food supplies 
''ftethe besieged Palestinian re- 
camps ot.Bourj El Barajneh 
:;WChatl 1 la. Police said ;'relatlve 
Prevailed around both shan- 
wns because all parties are 
g&ccupied with the Beirut con- 

JJ? 'Conflict fpr control of West 
:S. d Justice Minister Na- 
KKU tW* nialhatream Shiite Mu- 
?* n ■ Arnal ; Militia adalrtst the 
ip-jr^riahled . Communist 
Ky' .rnlh' backlno from. Druze 
Bwarmrri WeW Jumblatt’s • Pro- 

LGopialist Party militia, 
.antegonlatg toattiedl from 


of Hamra. Two other Red Cross 
rescuers also were wounded in 
the mercy mission, according lo 
police. 

Syrian military observers, ass- 
igned since last summer to restore 
order to anarchy-ridden West Bei- 
rut, called a cease-fire at day- 
break. 

They formed joint committees 
from the three warring sides that 
blared orders, through bullhorns, 
for a cessation of hostilities. 

But the staccato sound of ma- 
chine gun firo and heavy grenade 
blasts kept slinking the city 
through the morning as thousands 
of families huddled In basements 
and bumb shelters. 

Police said the joint committees 
made up of communist, PSP and 
Amal officials often came under 
sniper fire themselves during at- 
tempts to enforce a truce. 

No residents ventured out into 
the streets as the fighting went 
into a third straight day. The Am- 
erican University Hospital, the 
nation's biggest medical centre, 
issued appeals for blood dona- 
tions to cope with the influx of ca- 
sualties. 

The city was totally shuttered. 
Including schools, banak. bakeries, 
pharmacies and even newspapers. 
They would not publish because 
their offices were caught In the 
crossfire. Their 3 taff. however, 
sent radio assurances to their fa- 
milies that they were all safe. 

It was the worst confrontation 
between Amal, the PSP and the 
Communists since Muslim militias 
wrested control of West Beirut 
from the Lebanese army in Febru- 
ary 1934. 

The three parties were allies in 
the 11 -year-old civil war against 
the Christiana. But disputes over 
who would control which area in 
the capital’s Muslim sector 
brought about the current colli- 
sion. t 

Some ot tho t waviest fighting 
flared around West Beirut's Com- 
modore hotel, once the hose ot 
foreign cot respondents covering 
Lebanon before they were scared 
off by kidnapperu. 

Gunmen ciouched on strout • 
corner?} around tho seven-stosy 
hotel and tiadod sustained volleys 
of gunfire intersperod by rocket- 
-propellod grenades. 

Several parked cars • in the 
neighbourhood were burned into 
piles of charred, twisted metal and 
glass shards littered the streets. 

Trapped in the fighting were 
American Muslim envoys Moham- 
med Mehdi and Dale Shahean, 
Who came to West Beirut on Sa- 
turday on a mission to seek the 
release of 26 foreign hostages, In- 
cluding eight Americans. 

"I've never seen ahvthing Ilka 
thia," Mehdi told the Associated 
Press, : based just across the 
street from the , Commodore, . 
where they are staying. "Our mis- 
sion is suspended until security . 
conditions get better." 


KHAN YUNIS — Palis of black 
smoke rose over this small Arab 
town Tuesday as angry youths 
burned tires and threw stones and 
bricks to protest the siege of 
Palestinian refugee camps m Le- 
banon. A Palestinian girl was 
wounded in the violence. 








,3-: 


About 100 youths gathered at a 
makeshift roadblock on a narrow, 
main street The youths, some of 
whom covered their faces with 
scarves, strung strands of wire 
and rusted metal sheets across 
the street. 

They mined a green, black, red, 
and white Palestinian flog made oi 
paper on a rickety flagpole and 
burned tires and pieces of wood. 
Broken bricks were scattered on 
the street and water poured from 
a broken sewer. 

Stores in the town of 30,000 
were shuttered and the streets al- 
most deserted, while Israeli sol- 
diers stayed out ot sight. Thick 
black smoke hung over the down- 
town area. 




Protesters in Gaze city 

anomycnlty said the girl “was 
slightly wounded and received 
treatment." 


A Palestinian policeman shot a The demonstrations began ten 
16-year-old girl In the leg after days ago to protest the siege of 
youths stoned his car and tho Rashidiyeh, Bourj El-Barajneh 
smashed its front window. An and Chatllln Palestinian refugee 
army spokeswoman requesting camps by Shiite Amal militiamen 


in Beirut. 

Eleven Palestiniano were 
wounded in the occupied West 
Bonk on 9 February in clashes at 
the Balata refugee camp and An 
Najah University. Eight more were 
wounded in Gaza most of them 
with rubber bullets, on 15 Febru- 
ary. 
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Mnhdi said he and - Shaheen 
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ijS^ecoliess'guns,. ,60-paliber bbout; a hundred 
*KSn? e - : 8U ^' rViSfaMP automatic • hotel as they ^K^ba^Trom « , 
A°ns,. end shoulder-fired Stroll when, fighting -JJjJ , 

“’Jjvr-piercinjj rockets. . ; Monday night after, an eight-hqur 

'^I^tehsltjr.- pf.; .the.. flgHtina ' : "■ . .. V.; . '•/ ;v.' 

Jhjqd amulQncea anri fim nn- “Wn rrtn Thto-a' buildlrin ircarby; 



“For ilwisv ti( us in Omuira* who .m rxpct uri 10 
look past ilic nrws acin.mnis aiuJ obtain an iusifihi 
into the dunking and objui lives of ilu-pUiyrn in 
1 hr Miildk- Kasr. ii is rxin nu.-ly helpful to have 
at 1 ess 10 .1 ffoir.s. It it a well- 

wri licit joiitnnl wiih immii'ws 1 h. 1 i < ui through 
lire llwtoric." 

Tlic Hon. Howard C. Nii-lsoii 
tl.S. U.i|jn*M*iiUiriv** lU D 


".-IfnericaH-Aviib A flans lias marie its imleliblt’ 
mark on a wide and varied renders hip. Its place 011 
the shelve s of every library, public «r jnivatt , is 
earned and protected by the sheer weight of its 
srhrriai ship and the nhjetmiiy of its 
roimilMiiirui*..'' 

II.R.II. Ciowii Prln rr* lit I!as*i.ni hiii I'alril 

1 l.istn-niiL- Kiiijrik ii* -if Joi-Lui 

“.liiit'niun-Arrilt . Iffuh* lias nipirilv • m.iIiIHIiccI a 
irpiitsiiioii {->1 ilniiigliilnl. liwlv. ami » 4 s|.»<»iisibh- 
joui'iiaiisiTt. I' is a valuable n fnetur for our 
offum and a tttt'ful add i lion to our U-Sl'i 
tiln sites abroad. " « 

The lion. Charity Z. Wick 
Dilivtnr. Dili led Slates InfqrmjiliOn Agent v 
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Campaign of terror 

PALESTINIAN UPRISING continued to flare up this week as Israeli forces 
clamped down fiercely on demonstrators, universities and beselged villages 
and towns in an attempt to stifle the respective uprisings. We wonder if news of 
the now 10-day-old street battles the Israeli Defence Army was waging on un- 
armed Palestinians have influenced the discussions between US President Mr 
Reagan and Israeli Premier Mr Shamir. Knowing American attitudes to such 
events, we expect little support from the United States on this issue. 

Why the uprisings, and why now? The questions are basic because the an- 
swers put together the jumbled pieces of Israeli objectives and ambitions in this 
occupied territory. Israel's aim is to uproot the Palestinians from their own land 
so it can be annexed by the Zionist State as part of Eretz Israel.' 

But to evict the people is not as easy as Israeli leaders thought. The fact is 
that a smooth expulsion of these people would need more than a campaign of 
terror which the Israelis are well apt to conduct. 

On the other hand, a continuation of Israel's present policy of denying the 
Palestinians their lawful and natural rights in addition to gunning them down 
whenever they go to the streets to demand such legitimate rights, will only end 
up in radicalizing more Palestinian youths who see no other alternative to face 
this creeping Israeli menace, but to organize and terrorize. Terror on both sides 
will only result in more bloodshed and will plant the seeds for future calamities 
and brutal confrontations. 

What is needed at this stage is a pan-Arab led campaign to inform the world 
of the sufferings which the Palestinians in the occupied areas endure daily A 
Westerner cannot view these demonstrations even with a biased (pro-Israeli) 
mind as an example of terrorism. A Westerner has to admit that a people who 
rise weaponless against a modern and heavily equipped army must be moti- 
vated by something other than hooliganism. 


Rational step 


IT IS With a sigh of relief that we welcome the lifting of the blockade on the 
Palestinian camps In Lebanon. According to reports filtering in. “the Shl'ite 
Muslim leader, Nabih Berri has ordered his Amal militia to lift its four-month 
siege." If this order sticks, then we would surely see an end to the traaedv 
and sufferings which permeated the refugee camps. 

But in our opinion, sending in the much-needed relief supplies is only a 
short-term panacea. What is of paramount importance is this: What can be 
done to prevent a recurrence of this ignominious act, and what durable and 
positive steps can be taken to protect and guarantee the lives and safety of 
the unfortunate Palestinians domiciled in the camps? 

The last Islamic conference in Kuwait dealt chiefly with the Iran-lraq con- 
flict. Thus only lame and hollow statements were made to soothe the re- 
fugees. To make their predicament even worse, the sordid affair of the hos- 
tages and the agitation caused by the US armada off the Lebanese coast 
took all attention away from the camps affair and their dwellers have be- 
come pawns on a political chessboard. 

Delving deeply into the whole complicated affair, certain hard facts have 
come to light, for a long time the Shi'ltes of Lebanon resented bitterly the 
manner in which they served as underdogs in the Lebanese setup. Thus the v 
are out to take undue advantage of the chaotic atmosphere, curve out their 
own enclave and destroy all potential and existing rivals and pretenders 

The canlps affair cannot and must not be treated in Isolation It is Intert- 
wined with the near total disintegration and dismemberment of the entity 
known as Lebanon. But how does one go about countering such pessimistic 
conditions? President Gemayel is currently on a European tour. We hope h s 
talks with the EEC leaders would lead to 'cure’ for his ailing country P And 
with American credibility in total shambles In the Middle East perhaps Eu- 

ff!«o 0 SS„ o ;s ra , ™E" 1 ' - - “** 

complete breakdown of Lebanon would not be in our best interest. ' 

It is evident that no amount of foreign influence or intervention could ac- 
tually terminate the hatred and rancour among the various factions. The 
only magic wand lies solely in the hand of the citizens themselves. To brlna 
5? 1 ?® f ° r ™ ord ® r and . sanity, there must be a consensus and harmonious 
dialogue. And perhaps it is not too late, the various demographic compon- 
ents could be made to fit together. a w compon- 
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WHENEVER I think ol him. I &«.'»• Jwo cups 
Xaming Arabic tea. his with milk m it. an 
room, ashtrays Jilu-J t,. II..’ 
■Cm with cigarette stubs, languid tyfw/nt- 
erTand serene cnnwrs with !«!«*■ ‘-'l' 

'■newspapers. Two dfl.urtl*s uio lit up. ! pul 
l „5 on the table while- he iucIiihk. lui.i- 
on his locally-niai.li! olfic* ch.in and 
Shat Sometimes I miss my Indian Iriend. 
C aroma of his native fuod. tho off duly 
'Rations we used to have and the 
for freedom of my sou! which ho ru- 

ftdled. 

« His eyas, little and hidden behind thick 
lenses reflected an unpenshable resource 
if energy and content. I admired his wisdom 
fed much more. For I saw in him a free spi- 
3 that of an Indian guru, a hermit, a re- 
Itfa. Occasionally, I would quench my 
iwni in his overflowing river of tales, of 
teids and of sojourns in lands where dying 
IKtou 9 cultures reveal themselves only 
•to those who had made the tiring pilgrimage 
a quest for knowledge, basic, but denied 
by today's young and old. 

It was he who injected into me that invi- 
gorating and everlasting love for India, the 
land and cultures, where nature is supreme 
ird where contradiction between men and 
their ideas, and nature is yet to evolve. For 
20 years, he had lived according to the 
rules of other men — city men and their 
alien traditions. He worked as a bureaucrat 
in a damp and dark office, drowning in piles 
4) pale paperwork, eking out a living that 
„ ws not and sinking in an abyss of an un- 
Isndly metropolis. He paid his debts to so- 


i.roiety. one he never wished to be part of. 
_ t Now he wanted to live by his own rules. 

The big shame of Muslim wo [» The slow approach of the city had worried 

To the Editor: f hanas he grew up in his remote village which 

lA/UAT uao * i . ; *PI Jtormanlly on the shores of the Ara- 

vvHfti HAS taken place in the Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon isa i . ban Sea. He did not wait for it to invade: he 
shame and a big blemish on the entire world and most particularly, the Muslim V!;, took a slow train to Delhi more than 20 
which comprises of over one billion individuals. A handful of Shi'ile deviatkxiistswbr. years ago and forayed Into her den. 
regretfully backed by a patriotic regime' are flagrantly defying this gigantic numb?!. The cilvswallowflri him .m uuo miiiinn «ih 
Muslims. Yet all of us In the Arab World, stand apart with apathy and selfishness „ 

slrveTa^bubbles 6 U8Ua ' C0Un,leiS emply 8,atements ol condemnation w^|;jered. deflected aimleL^ by fhe clamSSfl 
.... ' •I of commuters. In the raucousness of a 

What took place within these strictly beleaguered ramns marked the atkfl;- _ 


busy Iml nioihitoi tuns life. When hti was fin- 
.illy i'liiilli'ij hum !hu L-ity'i. labyrinths, lie 
l.-.K .i k 'in.) look al him self Frail and weak 
amt mil' ll «»H<m. Ilia Maine uf his spirit wus 
still flick tiring -- hi:, spiiit was unbroken. He 
follow. <d a lien i/on which would load him to 
whale ivor satisfied his troubled soul. 

He travelled like many others, but his 
aeaich was not one of better pay, a small 
fortune made in Gulf states; his journey was 
a campaign into mankind itself. He would 
talk about the unity of things from fibers to 
universal matter, not conflicting with Earth's 
colourful traditions and multitude of religi- 
ous beliefs. His modesty opened before him 
all doors of mystery and he trekked into 
new lands and countries. 

His love for life was unfathomed by any 
measure and his panoply of mental powers 
crossed over all challenges and impossibili- 
ties. But he would never know when his spi- 
rit would be aching again, begging him to 
move away and initiate his expedition. 

I could understand him because I prob- 
ably. am a product of a disturbed and con- 
fused culture, still looking lor an identity — 
genuine and unscathed. Although we had 
different symptoms, the motives for finding 
n cure were one and the same. But as much 
as I was beloagured by contradiction, he 
eluded them with simple diligence. For any- 
where he travelled, he was more than a de- 
nizen, a homogenous part of that fabric we 
call society. He identified with nature, not 
the people because for him, nature was the 
only real thing around us. It was from her 
fertile and prolific womb that we came to be. 
He was her prodigy. Armed with such a le- 
thal. but benign weapon he managed to 
cope with the defiled ethics of man: his de- 
sires and lusts, hopes and fears. He evaded 
with shrewdness, which i sometimes con- 
fused with timidness, the sly subterfuge of 
men battling for no fault of theirs under the 
yokes of time, of nature that they did not 
understand nor did they attempt to, and of 
life that was so pugnacious and threatening 


— so materialistic and false. 

No, he wus not a prophet of modern 
timed. He had his weaknesses, his unex- 
pected tantrums, his bursts of ambiguous 
emotions, his pains driven out by loneliness 
and brooking off the banks of his unsettled 
soul. His problem was he had more soul 
than flesh. His mingling with people of the 
flesh, satiated but hungry, kept him rest- 
less. 

And he never wondered about what fate 
had hidden for him. Fate, luck, money and 
status were all trinkets of lowebbed men. 
His was a search for answers only he would 
dare question. He had thrown away the 
shackles of serfdom that he could strike the 
sun, but would not. Lusts he fought with 
content and with the spirit God had vouch- 
safed his body. Only that gave him satisfac- 
tion and sent him into a rapture which 
touched him slightly, but was enough to 
break out a revolution inside him. 

Nor was he a philosopher, for he never 
attempted to explain the universe to any- 
one. He simply and discreetly kept ail an- 
swers to himself and found no need in shar- 
ing his perspectives with other men. Ha only 
spoke of what he saw, where his soul hod 
led him as he tore down another barrier be- 
tween himself and truth. 

In the end, his soul chose to leave and he 
followed it like a wise king trailing a star. For 
sometime I knew he was in India, but only 
for a short time to recapture and recharge 
his senses before he set forth perambulat- 
ing the earth. 

Then and by accident i learned that he 
ended up in Fiji. What signs led him there I 
will never know. Questions were irrelevant 
and what mattered was that his soul chose 
to rub shoulders with an untamed culture, a 
treasure-trove for the likes of him, where 
nature is visible and within reach of his fa- 
mished soul. There, golden sunsets, ty- 
phoons, unfamiliar faces and traditions will 
keep him a while as he seeks to consume 
and digest the celestial revelations he al- 
ways sought to find. 
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Woman’s vital role as parent 


To the Editor: 
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PJ^SWAm'S letter on the role of women in society (The Slnr. 1 2 Feb.uary. IJf®' Q ' 
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Dalai Lama 
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the thing which we do not want to carry," he 
said, referring to the signed documentation 
identifying a traveller as "Overseas 
Chinese.’’ 

He insists Tibetans are not Chinese, and 


His last delegation visited Tibet and Beijing 
between June and September 1985. Desp- 
ite tho deadlock, the Dalai Lama said he 
hoped to return to his homeland eventually. 
"The situation is not clear." he said, sitting 
barefoot and cross- legged on a chair in his 
New Delhi hotel room. "I feel' things are 
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wants them to carry including the history of Tibet's previous In- 


dependence. which they have replaced with 
their own Imagination." 

When the Chinese seized Tibet, they tried 
to eradicate Buddhism and destroyed more 
than 3,500 monasteries and temples. Price- 
less Tibetan manuscripts were cut into 
pieces to insulate Chinese shoes. Religious 
'tanka' embroideries were used to make 
clothes. Remaining temples became wood 
and grain stores. Buddhist statues were 
destroyed and replaced by gigantic por- 
traits of Mao Zedong. 

Since Mao's death, Chinese leader Deng 
Xiaoping has allowed some religious 
freedom in Tibet, including the rebuilding of 
some monasteries. 

"Compared with some time back, today 
there is much that is positive," the Dalai 
Lama said. "But due to lack of knowledge, 
the Chinese cannot realize the value of 
Buddhism, so there are two faces to this 
policy. "One way. they say there is com- 
plete freedom of religious practice. At 
the same time, they are imposing restric- 
tions. The most unfortunate thing is there 
is no proper place to learn, and teachers 
are not available because the learned are 
almost gone. The remaining few are either 
very old or physically not healthy due to tor- 
ture and many difficult experience, "and the 
learned ones are discouraged from teaching 
others because it may look, from the 
Chinese side, like propagating dharma," he 
said referring to Buddha’s philosophy. 

When the Chinese first invaded Tibet, 
"propagating" was prohibited. 

The Dalai Lama, wearing glasses and with 
his hair closely cropped, said he also is wor- 
ried about Tibet's furture when Deng is no 
longer China's leader. "After Deng Xiaoping, 
what will happen? There is no guarantee. 
Tibet Is occupied by China, so the change 
taking place in China proper is very much 
related to the Tibetan issue. "In China 
proper, things are moving. In the meantime 
there are many problems. Friends tell me 
there are indications of a chaotic situation 
in China. 
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people’s power 
at last? 

DURING THE 1970’s, a group of army 
officers brought about a traumatic 
political change, which everybody at 
that time thought was almost Imposs- 
ible. They were able to overthrow the 
civilian regime governing Ethiopia, a 
factor, which subsequently contri- 
buted immensely to the fall of the 
neo-foudal throne of the late Emperor 
Haile Selassie. Since then the coun- 
try has been administered by a milit- 
ary clique working through the Milit- 
ary Administrative Council (the Derg) 
with Colonel Menglstu Haile Mariam 
at the helm of affairs. 

Whenever Ethiopia's name crops up 
in topical discussions, our minds 
quickly focus on the painful pangs of 
gaunt and emaciated looking famine 
figures — victims of the drought trag- 
edy which hit the country about three 
years ago. This resulted in a massive 
international drive and campaign to 
pour in much needed food. 

But to persist In associating this 
nation only with famine and dry par- 
chments of barren land, Is to do it a 
great disservice. For in the fields of 
history, religion and colonial exper- 
ience, that nation serves as a price- 
less source for study and research. 

The late Emperor Selassie, though 
many may question the wisdom in his 
stagnant domestic policies, made use 
of his international wit and stature to 
make Ethiopia a centre for global at- 
tention. Ab a magazine aptly de- ; 
scribes it ‘Emperor Halle Selassie was 
one of the most successful and pres- 
tigious practitioners of personal di- 
plomacy.' Nostalgically, most Afri- 
cans fondly recollect his untiring ef- 
forts in the establishment of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity (OAU) with 
its headquarters at Addis Ababa, the 
Ethiopian capital. 

Historically the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church, which Is synonymous with 
the state, is associated with the Cop- 
tic Church of Egypt and could be re- 
garded as one of the oldest Christian 
churches in the world. Its foundations 
date back to the fourth century when 
King Ezama was converted by the Sy- 
rian missionary Frumentius. 

Ethiopians, as far as colonial exper- 
ience is concerned, could proudly 
boast of being the only country in 
Africa to escape colonial domination. 
Actually, colonial ambitions were 
nursed by the Italians who invaded 
the country in 1880 and 1936 re- 
spectively without any success. 

Recently, however the country's mi- 
litary regime decided to hold a plebi- 
scite on a new Soviet drawn constitu- 
tion. Bearing in mind the complex and 
autocratic rule of the army, one won- 
ders whether new set of laws could 
make any a significant change. Ethio- 
pia has been in the Soviet camp since 
1976, as a result of the massive milit- 
ary aid received during its conflicts on 
two fronts: in the north, with the Er- 
itrean Liberation Front; and in the 
?a8t, with Somali forces in the 
Ogaden region. 

Countries all over the world, pract- 
ise the type of government which is 
suitable to local conditions. But what- 
ever form political ideologies take, 
none has yet been proved to be a 
paragon. Thus it is hoped that with 
the new laws being used to govern 
Ethiopia, the new set of rulers would 
bring the country back to its lormer 
glory by abldding with the “people's 
voice." 
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Middle East peace 

The Qatari English-language newspaper the 
Quit Times voices satisfaction with the 
new shift in the US policy with regards to 
the proposed international conference on 
Middle East peace but says the US admi- 
nistration might retract Its positions has 
been the case on many occasions in the 
past. 

it wonders If US Secretary of State 
George Shultz would later deny that he had 
sent a letter to Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 
shak Shamir asking him to consider the 
holding of the conference. It explains that 
US policies are changeable end unpredict- 
able. 

The paper recalls that in 1977, the US 
and Soviet governments had agreed on 
Btarting talks on the Middle East at a UN- 
sponsored Geneva peace conference 
but Mr Jimmy Carter, the then US president, 
changed his mind and turned to the Israeli 
interpretation on how to solve the problem. 

The Gulf Times calls on Washington to 
resist Israeli pressure and Zionist blackmail 
attempts which seek to keep huge US ass- 
istance flowing into Israel without trying to 
advance one inoh toward a peace set- 
tlement. 


in another editorial, the newspaper 
stresses the need For the participation of 
the Soviet Union and the other permanent 
members of the UN Security Council in the 
proposed peace conference. It explains that 
the importance of the Soviet Union’s partici- 
pation stems from the fact that the United 
States Is biased towards Israel and since 
the conference is the only real hope for 
reaching Middle East peace, participation in 
it should be balanced through involvment of 
all major powers in its discussion. 

Another Qatari newspaper the Arabic 
daily Al-Arab. writes that the current stale- 
mate In the Middle East is likely to continue 
because the United States Is not ready yet 
to play its key role In peace negotiations. 
Furthermore, the paper adds, the American 
administration is pre-occuplsd with thorny 
domestic problems while the Israeli govern- 
ment adamantly refuses to end Its occupa- 
tion of Arab, territory, 

"While time is ript on the Arab side, a set- 
tlement at present will npt. be In the Arab 
fdyour due to the deep rifts tearing up Arab 
ranks,", the paper- remarks. It emphasizes 
.the need tb find, radical solutions to inter- 
Arab divisions because If these divisions 
are allowed to continue, Israel will deal with 
Arab, states, separately and block a solution 
. to the Palestinian. cause. 
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International peace 
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Zaki — Ad Dustour 


fist" policy of the Israeli government has not 
weakened the Palestinians’ determination 
to hold out steadfastly against mounting Is- . 
raell pressures. In their dally repressive 
practises, the paper writes, the Israeli occu- 
pation authorities act In total disregard of 
repeated world condemnation and inter- 
national calls for respect of human rights in 
the occupied Arab areas - 

It calls on Arab states to give maximum 
help to the Arab citizens in the occupied 
territories because their steadfastness is 
the sole healthy sign under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Franco-Arab relations 

The Gulf Times commends the current 
state of Franco-Arab relations, describing 
them as friendly and based on mutual re- 
spect and understanding. It however, warns 
against Zionist attempts to subotage 
Franco-Arab ties by linking acts of terrorism 
to the Arabs and refers in this connection to 
French Prime Minister Jacques Chirac’s 
assertion that no evidence has been found 
to link Arabs to terrorist operations which 
occurred in France. It also asserts that acts 
of violence against Muslims living In France 
are carried out by a small group of extrem- 
ists who do not represent the French peo- 
ple. 

The Gulf war . 

. The Kuwaiti newspaper, A! Ra’I Al-A’am 
asserts that Iraq Is maintaining a strong and 
sound military! situation at the warfont and 
lauds the high morale of the Iraqi soldiers. It 
says the war has been major rich exper- 
ience for Iraqi forces In terms of combat ef* 
ficiency, bravery' end patience. 

• Another Kuwaiti newspaper, , Al-Anba’a 
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highly-equipped to repel any new Iranian of- 
fensive. 

Commenting on Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 
shak Shamir's US visit Ad-Duatour new- 
spaper of Jordan, writes that the Israeli 
government, in advance of the visit, drew up 
a list of Its financial and economic demands 
as well as Its military requirements which 
Shamir presented to the American adminis- 
tration. Israel, the paper adds, drew the list 
without considering how to advance Middle 
East peace efforts or convene the proposed 
International conference. It also remarks 
that a suggestion on the conference made 
by US Secretary of State George Shultz 
has been totally rejected by Shamir. 

Shamir seems so confident that the US 
administration will respond favourably to all 
his demands, and will not be surprised if Mr 
George Shultz issued an apology to Shamir 
about his suggestion concerning the Inter- 
national conference", Ad-Dustour con- 
cludes. 

AI-Ra'I newspaper comments on Shultz's 
message to Shamir, saying that the mess- 
age did not disclose all of Washington's 
views on the proposed International confer- 
ence. It expresses the hope, however, that 
these views will be different from Wash- 
ington's earlier views of direct Arab-lsraeli 
negotiations. 


Israeli Press 


Maarlve points out that.: the differences 
occurlng within the Israeli government spe- 
cifically between the Labour and the Likud 
parties have recently grown wider. The main 
aspect of these differences relates to the 
Idea of the. international peace conference 

which has been strongh *— ' ““ 

ty 
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Thu paper adds that bottrSl^ 
Peres have formerly oxchang^ M 
lions rcg<u ding the confereS SI 
commented that Peres' best 

very stage ,s h,s constant 3 1 
importance of the conference Fwf 
sponded that Shamir’s is to oppo^f 
so evident, the paper concludw /A 
days of the National Unity GoverniJ j 
becoming very limited and numbS 
new Knesset elections are verv Ei ■ 
in the offing. ■ Hry iwyt, . 

Kol Haor comments on the disagree 
ts between Peres and Shamir reoaS 
international peace conference The £ 
says that these divergent opinions 
sharp differences are being created i 
issue which Is very unlikely to taka nt 
The Israeli government which has aG 
blocked all approaches toward peace- 
maintained very stubborn and rigid atfa 
is unlikely to go in for such a confwe, 
Irrespective of the fact that it i$ no* i 
only way for a peaceful settlement in tor 
glon. 

The paper calls on the Israeli admk* 
tion to change its stagnant attitudes a 
accept the idea of the conference trib 
to be attended by the superpowers andi 
according to the paper, contribute h mi 
ways to defuse the tension Inherent lot 
Palestinian problem. The paper -also up 
the Labour Party to display further couig 
and announce officially and publicity fei 
proval of the conference. The 1 9 * 
masses should also back and support | 
Labour Party's peaceful tendencies, w 
eludes the paper. 

Haaretz points out that more than 8 
Jewish families have abandoned their jfi 
dements in Ai Golan Heights due to sllffif 
economic situations and heavy accunuial 
debts which are estimated at hundredti 
millions of dollars. Some of those lama 
were even forced to leave the counliyl 
good and start a new life abroad. Thspep 
goes on by saying that all of the sal 
dements at AI Golan Heights are pbgue4J 
this grave phenomena and the inhablln 
are determined to leave them empty. It 
paper calls on the Israeli government 
stop building new settlements at any pi 
in the occupied territories and direct ill 
toward balling out the present aeltlem 
before they become completely void ol , 
cupiers. 

Davar writes: The protests and a#** 
violence engaged inbythe Arab inhabitants^ 
the occupied territories are still on twi 
crease and grow wilder and often. top 
control day after day especially SM 
of the continued curfew the torn' 
have placed on the Palestinian f 
camps in Lebanon in addition to tne 
assistance of those militias. Thte te ij 
the barbaric and outrageous praciicw. 
ried out by the Israeli soldiers agawi 
Arab inhabitants. The paper concejw 
the Arab Inhabitants of the occupied 
rles are justified in their response 
this unjustified situation and no oj" 
blame them simply because or* 





Finance , business & economy 



Meeting promotes Arab commerce 


'Bvlbtlsam Dababneh 
^ Special to The Star 

funj _ The development of 
iiittfdal exchange among Arab 
Lfts and due protection for 
5 production .of joint Arab t 
^ were the moves called for 
Caiicipants In the Arab Trade 
trance which concluded ‘in 
i recently. 

i« interview with" the S.tar, the 
My general of the Amman- 
ri Council of Arab Economic 
yfCAEU) Mahdl El-Obeidi ex- 
Kdltatthe Arab trade confer- 
atousaed several working 
ten Adding the issues of pro- 
^ -trade exchange and - re- 
ing obstacles In the' way of . 
wfagcompierdal activity be- 
xi Arab Btatea. Among these - 
lades, Mr Obekji said, are that 
range of goods .available for 
woe Is limited as they tend 
e produced in. all the Arab 
itdasend also (fiat some Arab 
as Impose restrictions on 
Idsin transit. ; - * . 

k(W said that the working 
■'“awe submitted to the con* 
„«jbysmimber of parties In- 
to general secretariat of 
Art) league, the Arab cham- 
»Hl Commerce and Industry 
(lumber of Arab Financial ta- 
rn The General Secre- 
■gr-dUig CAEU also presented 
war dealing with' the "Impor- 
Jp of Arab economic Unity and 
* woMon |o establish the 
^ woroniic Community and Its 
» promoting trade exchange 
ayiAreb States," Another 
^SBed was the need to 
1 w economic and social 

™ ^tocf Hj 1 9 

^ that the Idea of the 
a i - Community em- 
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erged In 1965 and It was com- 
pleted by the year 1981 with the 
establishment of the free trade 
zone established to facilitate the 
exchange of goods and provide 
tax exemptions on these goods 
between all member states in the 
AEC. 

In- this .regard, Mr Obedi said, 
the CAEU has adopted a 
number of resolutions to urge non- 
member Arab states to join the 
AEC membership and to provide 
them with the necessary facilities. 

He went on to say that ways 
and means to facilitate the Issue 
of settlement of payments with a 
view to developing' Arab trade 


were also discussed. 

Mr Obeid said that participants 
at the conference had noted the 
problems of over-supply of certain 
Including cement, chemical 
fertilizers and petrochemicals, due 
to the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the Arab states. They said 
the need for Integrated develop- 
ment plans la clear, Mr Obeid said 
finding a basis for co-ordination In 
production Is the major concern of 
the CAEU. Arab planning ministers 
met In Amman last year and recom- 
mended the establishment of Inte- 
grated pan-Arab development pro- 
grammes which would help to 
boost the exchange of both goods 
and expertise. 


Canada supports 
oil exploration 


AMMAN — The Canadian govern- 
ment la ■ to provide a grant of 
C$16.02 million to aid Jordan's oil 
exploration efforts. The grant will 
be administered by Petro-Canada 
International Assistance Corpora- 
tion (PCIAC) which Is the inter- 
national arm of the State Oil Co of 
Canada. PCIAC, which provides 
assistance to oil Importing deve- 
loping countries in developing their 
own oil and gas resources, will of- 
fer technical assistance end ex- 
pertise to the National Resources 
Authority (NRA). 

The agreement between PCIAC 
and the NLRA covers activities In 
1987 and 1988 and provides Ca- 
nada’s most substantial financial 
a9Blslanoe to Jordan to date. 

The Canadian International 
Development Agenoy la also pre- 


paring a C$1 0-1 6 million pro- 
gramme to be carried out over the 
next five years but no specific 
projects have yet been finalized. . 

The boost In Canadian assis- 
tance to Jordan, from its previous 
annual average of around 
600,000, follows a visit to 
Amman in 1988 by Canadian Se- 
cretary of State for External Af- 
fairs Joe Clark. At the time It was 
decided to re-evaluate Jordan's 
economic status to enable the Ca- 
nadian government to ' offer 
greater support to Its development 
efforts. 

Canada Is also a regular sup- 
porter of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) and 
has pledged C$8.75 million 
(US$8.3 million) for Unrwa opera- 
tions In 1987. (PAD). 





Kraft sales presentation 


AMMAN — Mr Albln King, Kraft 
Area Manager, gave a presenta- 
tion on Saturday 7 February, to 
the Spinneys sales force and 
management, their sole dlstribu- ■ 
tors for Jordan. 

The purpose of the presentation 
was to introduce to the sales 
force the Mechanism of The Great 


Ramek Promotion which started 
from 14 February and will rjn until 
20 March, 1987. Also, attending 
the presentation were Mr Ian Mac- 
coy /Spinneys regional marketing 
manager. Mr Stuart Whayrnan — 
general manager/ Spinneys Jon- 
dan & Mr Fouad Akbdel Uatlf/lntor-? 
markets Jprdan. 


FOR RENT „• 

FURNISHED FLAT NEAR 5TH CIRCLE 

'2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sitting roo ^,' ri d '" ln c 9 0 X7 & 
kitchen 1 with American appliances (fridge, cooker & 
washing machine). Fully carpeted, centrally heated. 
Own telephone, garden, garage & entrance. 

Call 673166 


Contracts & Contacts 


‘ ? 7 *' Su PRly of 1600 tonnes P.V.C resin K 
Value 57 for The Intermediate Petrochemicals Industries 

; T ® nder documents are available at the company’s 
offices in Amman. Closing date: 25 February 1987. 

? TE A D 5! N0, 5/B7, Supply of acreen paper for the Mlnla- 
tnr of Public Works. Tender documents are available at the 
Government Tenders Directorate for JD 20. Closing date 14 
March 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a sanitary unit for Marks village 
councils school for girls. Tender documents are -available 

viliaga councl1 for JD 5. Closing date: 23 February 

1987. 

• SUPPLY OF stationary for the Jordanian Co-operative 
Organization Tender documents are available at the organi- 
zation for JD 5. Closing date; 23 February 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 2/87. Supply of Sodium Perborate, So- 
dium Trlpoly Phosphate, and sodium Sulphate for AI Intaj — 
Industrial Commercial & Agricultural Co. Tender documents 
are available at the company's offices In Rusalfeh for JD 
30. Closing date 10 March 1987. 

• OPENING AND paving of roads for AI Rlmalmin village 
council. Tender documents are available at the village 
council for JD 10. Closing date: 21 February 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 2/67. Supply of white offset peper for the 
Royal Scientific Society. Tender documents are available at 
the society. Closing date: 22 February 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 8/87. Supply of 30,000 tonnes of wheat 
for the Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are available 
at the ministry for JD 5. Closing data: 24 February 19B7. 

e TENDER NO. 19/67. Supply of stationary for Yarmouk 
University. Tender documents are available at the university 
for JD 3. Closing date: 28 February 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 88/88. Supply of tyraa for the Water Au- 
thority. Tender documents are available at the authority for 
JD 25. Closing date: 28 February 1987. 

e TENDER NO 16/87. Supply of calculators for the Royal 
Scientific Society. Tender documents ere available at the 
Society's supply department for JD 5. Closing date: 28 Fe- 
bruary 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF 350 light units for Karak municipality. Ten- 
der documents are available at the municipality. Closing 
data: 24 February 1987. 

e SUPPLY OF tractors for Amman municipality. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the municipality for JD 10. Closing 
data: 1 March 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 4/87. Construction of a ooncrete bridge at 
Wadi Mouse road. Tender documents are available at Ma'an 
Works directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 22 February 
1987. 


EEC and Jordan 

On 13 January tha Minister of Labour, H.E. Mr Ha) 
Hasean, formally opened a new Trade Training Centre at 
the Sahab industrial estate on the southern outskirts of 
Amman. 

The sum of ECU 1,000,006 was allocated by the EEC for 
a project to provide equipment, technical - assistance and 
training of Instructors for a new Trade Training Centre at 
Sahab. The project financing agreement was formalized In 
January 1988. 

The centre will provide apprenticeship training for school - 
leaves together with up-grading epurses for existing wor- 
kers. It will have a bapaolty of about 900 trainees and the 
main subjects to be taught are: electrical installation and 
maintenance, welding. and metal fabrication; plant mainte- 
nance, air conditioning and refrigeration, plumbing and 
central heating, woodworking. r 

. The school building and the land have been provided by 
the Government of Jordan. Tha Vocational Training Corpo- 
rate (VTC) under the directorship of Mr Munther MaarJ la 
In dhbrgaof the project. . . 
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Swiss petrol prices go up 

ZURICH (OPECNA) — Petrol prices in Switzerland have 
been Increased following a surge In crude spot market ac- 
tivity spurred by OPEC's reecent agreement In Geneva. 

The main distributing companies announced that be- 
cause of the OPEC agreement to limit production, the cost 
of crude and oil products In the Rotterdam spot market had 
risen significantly, and this was being passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

They described the Increases as modest with super grade 
and lead-free petrol going up by 66 cents and 61 cents re- 
spectively. 

Meanwhile, Yugoslav oil officials have said that crude 
which sells for S 18 a barrel on International markets, rea- 
ches $24 when aold domestically. 

The high price Is attributed to a variety of factors, includ- 
ing the Increase In costs for other services. 

Yugoslavia produces one quarter of Its own oil needs, 
with the rest imported from OPEC member countries Al- 
geria, Iran, Iraq and Libya, In addition to the Soviet Union. 

More US oil companies lose 

NEW YORK (OPECNA) — Citing low oil and gas prices, three 
US of I companies — Mobil, Shell Oil and Sun Co— reported 
a more than 50 per cent fall In Income for the final quarter 
of 1986 compared with the same period a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the Kuwait News Agency (KUNA). 

Chevron, burdened by a $316 mllNon charge related to 
unprofitable oil wells, also finished the quarter with a defi- 
cit. 

Mobil's profits plunged by 53 per cent to $201 million 
from $425 million a year earlier. Revenues were down 27 
per cent to $12 billion from $16.64 billion in the final quar- 
ter of 1985. 

For the whole of 1986, however, Mobil reported a net In- 
come of $1.4 billion, a 35 per cent Increase over 1985, 
with revenues declining from $60.6 billion to $49.37 bill- 
ion. 

Chevron reported a fourth-quarter loss of $86 million, 
compared to a $601 million profit a year ego. It was Its first 
quarterly losa since 1 933. 


Shell oft, a unit of the Royal Dutch Shell, reported a fourth 
quarter profit of $254 million, down 61 percent from $652 
million a year before. 

Full-year earnings were down 46 per cent to $883 million 
from $1.65 billion In 1985, while revenues fell from $20.48 
billion to $17.35 billion. 

Sun Co posted a fourth-quarter losa, with earnings down 
to $70 million from $414 million in the last quarter of 
1885k Revenues for the full year declined from $15.1 billion 
to $10.44 billion. 

1 4,000 oil-related jobs 
lost in Scotland 

LONDON (OPECNA) — About 14,000 Jobs directly related 
to the oil Industry have been lost In Scotland since the 
beginning of last year as a result of lower qrude prices, ac- 
cording to a survey by the UK Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. 


The survey said that of the 65,000 people working In the 
oil Industry In Scotland at the end of 1985, only about 
51,000 were currently still employed. ' ' 

The study said that If indirect employment was taken Into 
account, thb number of Job losses would Boar to 20,000. 

Secretary of State f Or Scotland Malcolm Rlfkln said In 
Glasgow that twb- thirds of the Jobs lost occurred during the 
eecond half of the year, most of them In the Grampian re- 
gion^ where Aberdeen, tha centre of the oil industry. Is lo- 
cated. 

World Bank affiliate 
invests in oil exploration 
in Ghana 

WASHINGTON (Opecna) -^-The International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFG) is .making a $4.6 million equity Investment In ihe $30 
million Keta Bahin oil exploration programme iri Ghana. The 
project consists pf seismic acquisition and drilling of one appral- 
,sai and three exploration welts. . . . .. 

The objective of the project Is to explore for And '.discover oil 
reserves In ah area of about' 650,000 acres In the'Keta Ejasln, 
located In thp county's southeastern region. The full exploration 
.programme should be completed by 1889, the', announcement 


’9nd;:'rC, the. private sedipf arm >of the World Bank,' .which will 
participate to the exteril of a 15 per cent worttlng^nterest,:.; y 
: ;.-“flve;pr6jeoLle the first result of Ghana's effort atp'teviye peV 
tfoleum exploration and the' government has actively Ondou- 

M C to play a catalytic role In tha effort, the. announcement 
e exploration drljlirifl will be the ffrst carried out by. the. 
private debtor. In Ghana since. 1961 and this project Is aeen.es a 
' Vital element 1 In renewing. Ihe. Industry's Interest In, Ghana as a 
potential petroleum ^producing area. 1 ■ : • 


Shares for all — and 
scandal in the ‘club’ 


By Jack Enaoll 

LONDON — It is estimated that 
one In two British families will hold 
shares In company stock this year 
compared with one In 10 In 1979, 

Increasing privatization of 
government-owned Industries and 
Ihe emergence of what Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher calls po- 
pular capitalism has greatly 
boosted public interest In the insti- 
tutions of the City of London, par- 
ticularly the Stock Exchange. 

This has been sharpened 
recently by a series of scandals 
Involving insider dealing (using 
confidential company information 
for personal speculation) and 
questionable practices during 
big-company take-overs. 

Wrong-doing was detected in 
the take-over by the drinks firm 
Guinness of another mammoth li- 
quor manufacturer, Distillers. A 
number of boardroom reputations 
were ruined and the scandal 
spread to merchant banking in the 
City, the United States and con- 
tinental Europe. 

At the time of the Guinness de- 
bacle the failure of another in a 
long line of take-over bide.that of 
the £1 billion offer by the Indus- 
trial conglomerate BTR for Pllk- 
Ington’s, Britain's largest glass- 
maker. Bhone like a good deed in a 
naughty world. 

Significant in the failure of what 
were regarded as predatory City 
Interests was the opposition of the 
people of the St Helens in 
north-west England who were de- 
termined to preserve the Indepen- 
dence of Pllklngton's, the town's 
largest employer. 

The old family firm, which had 
pioneered the float glass system 
of production, survived. 

There has been a tendency to 
blame recent scandals on the fact 
that the City of London, once seen 
as a sort of gentleman's club 
where a man's word was his bond, 
Is not what It was. 

Last October It experienced 
what was known ss the Big Bang 
which, among other things, abo- 
lished restrictions on membership 
of the Stock Exchange. Now large 
International firms of eharedealers 
can be members. 

Since the Big Bang, amalgama- 
tions, acquisitions and buy-outB 
within the City’s square mile have 
proliferated and massive conglom- 
erates have emerged which can 
draw on gigantic International re- 
sources. . ‘ 

Today’s financial scene moves 
around the world with the sun. Not 
| sooner does trading close on the 
Tokyo stock exchange than It 
opens In London; when London’s 
computers are silent; the key- 
boards are stroked In New York. 

ifi this climate London dealers 
had. to think bigger. These days 
US Investment houses can raise 
capital from. Japanese investors 


for European enterprises In a mat- 
ter of hours. The new arran- 
gements give London a freedom of 
movement which was restricted In 
the past. 

Even before the Big Bang, the 
City had more foreign banks (more 
than 350) than any other financial 
centre. 

It had more US banks than New 
York, had the largest network of 
overseas bank branches and a 
larger stock market turnover than 
Frankfurt, Paris. Amsterdam and 
Brussels combined. 

It accounted for the largest 
share of the worldwide Eurocur- 
rency market and for two-thirds of 
the world's shipping market. 

The City la a major centre for 
commodity trading, and for this 
reason primary producing coun- 
tries must be aB sensitive to the 
activities of this unique concentra- 
tion of markets as the people of St 
Helens. 

A third of a million people work 
In the square mile and anyone who 
visits the City (conducted tours 
can be arranged) will be struck by 
the youth of those who work on 
the trading floors, particularly In 
the Financial Futures Market in 
the old Royal Exchange. 

This form of trading has grown 
as a result of the need for protec- 
tion against adverse movements 
In Interest and exchange rates. 

These have become highly vola- 
tile since the collapse of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, which laid 
down ground rules for world trade 
and finance after World War II. 

The whiz kids who work In fu- 
tures, like those In foreign ex- 
change, have the ability to think 
on their feet sometimes In millions 
of pounds In a fraction of a sec- 
ond. 

They live in the fast lane of 
commerce. They are said to burn 
out at about the age of 30, but by 
then they are rich as a result of 
the huge salaries they command, 

Tha main elements of the City 
are the Bank of England, which 
carries out government monetary 
policy by operations In the money, 
gilt-edged and foreign exchange 
markets; clearing banks, which 
provide domestic banking as well 
aa overseas facilities, and mer- 
chant banks. 

The latter raise capital for In- 
dustry, commerce and govern- 
ments at home and abroad, help 
finance International trade, and 
specialize In corporate advloe, 
particularly In tha currently sensi- 
tive area of mergers or take-over 
negotiations. 

London’s foreign exchange mar- 
ket has a dally turnover of be- 
, tween £10 billion and £20 billion 
($15 bllllon-$3o billion). 

The .pity Is the biggest Inter- 
national insurance market and ap- 
1 . proklmately half of the non-life 
business. Is derived from oversees. 


Lloyds of London h«i 
20,000 members divided 
syndicates. • 

Despite a little fastfaL 
culty recently, Lloyds ramST 
of Britain's most repulaSjI.- 
tlons. r • 

As Bank of England goven* 
Robin Lelgh-Pemberton nj' 
out, the scandals were Ism, 
business rather than ol ftail • 
self. T 

Insurance companies erati 
leading Institutional inveon* 

UK securities along with p 
funds, investment trusts aidi 
trusts. Despite Thatcher's r 
capitalism, the big tlnarcafo , 
banks and pension schng i 
own more than 70 per wrtf 
ade shares. 

Even so, the governing Cc '. 
vative party thinks about li s 
people per constituency (then 
650) will own shares by ft ; 
election. i 

Privatisation under Thr 
came under the public sff 
only last year, althoudi 
process began back In \m 
a majority shareholding In i 
Aerospace was floated tf 
stock market. 

It got Into the top gear *P 
sale last year of British IS 
the telecommunications neb 
whose Investors now numta 
million, and recently of Brfti* 
in which private Investors t 
hold B4 per cent ot a 
which services 18 mlUkw 8 
households. t 

The latest prospectus 111' 
British Airways, In which Uf 
peal to the man in the sW 
less blatant than with ths** 
vagent publicity which i 
nled the gas flotation. 

It Is understood that 
of the shares in BA wlllM 
outside the Unlled Klngooo. 

This will be the Iasi 

before a general e^uon w 
appearance of 0 PJJJ 
Party manifesto promising 

the Bame with elootrloty.sW 

water Industries, pf* 1 
of British Coal and morion 
Rail. 

Popular capitalism requW 
tuning when 
societies can be 
inos as a result of ttmg 
being attracted by barest 
the public sector. 

Not all are 
share-owning 
are In the 9 0 , me ln f ( t Jj5p 
and sell out to 
tore when the price is rtF 

Some may jjd 

shares In peeudo-prW^ 
lies which oouW be rs JJ ^ 
If the Labour Party 
tton. yd 

In that case, 

would regain import 

budgets — Compa"^ 


Taiwan plans to open its trade 


tAipe! (ONA)>- The Republic Of. 
China will: continue to opbn its 
markets to foreign trade' In 1987 
to give other nations' an opportoh- 
•tty ^ahelp the ROC out. Its trade 
surplus advantage, Premier Yu 
Kuo-Hwa said In a message to (tie 
majority nationalist, party. 

but that labt'ivear^ 
the, ROO -registered 'Its • highest ; 
economlo growth, rate since;. 1979; 
and that the r.qtlon : now: will- try^tb . 
dlvbra|fy,it8 _e X p ort rtfcrkets While'.. 
maintaining friendly relations with-, 
1 U .jTO' ,radJn 9 ; partners < wffcsA ". 


/- ;Thf r premier Indicated ' that 
. opening ROP markets to, help trim 
the .foreign i trade surplus may also 
heip cool the, growing protectionist 
sentiment In sgch-poun tries as the 
;US where: Taiwan's products' have 
been almost top. well received; / 

' He said ' the Rod .will continue to 


:-,§nS53urage.. more) • investments 
; sjtoad, to. help tatenpe; the tally 
r 'Sheets -'arid', maintain -ifloM rela- 
^tfons-.wlth: its trading partners. 

■ ;0h .the' local front; ^Premier Yu 


’ ’i ’ ./ '*• -I.-"*! X T [■" 1 


me Jrge-ltadtng: partnera 
buslriesd. contributed, to - the 1 sufi 
plus. • ..I 


'said the. ROC ****§# 
the private sector to « , 

more public 

and said that ® c ^ P p [o^ 
Ihe country s 14 Key i 1 

be accelerated. ■ 

The' 14 keyproJf^^Ej 2 
pleted by 1990 a ^ 
about. 23 bMkn « 
sion of the railway 
struction of an u n nd T s fi' ^ 
road ; In downtown ^^^ 
sion of highways, 
the country’s mygyLj 
gralnmes, and l h® g t & , 
pension Of the Chinas^ . , 
ratlbn. ' ■ I- 
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We did not, repeat, 

did not trade weapons 
or anything else for h ostages 
—nor will we. 

n 





Uy Christopher K Winner 
in Rome. Italy 



anaging foreign policy is 
rarely simple," wrote Vice 
Admiral John Poindexter n 
few days before resigning as 
US President Ronald 
Reagan’s national security advisor in 
November. With Poindexter went 
another military man also involved in 
the "imbroglio” of clandestine arms sales 
to Iran and secret funding of the contras: 
He was Lt. Col. Oliver North, also of the 
National Security Council, who has been 
depicted alternately as a national hero 
and self-styled maverick. 

In the course of 14 days of startling 
revelations— which Italian essayist 
Alberto Ronchey has labeled a 
“catalogue of the absurd —the world was 
made to understand that these two 
visibly unremarkable figures had helped 
to transform a president’s controversial 
dreams into a parallel foreign policy. 

With the help of dubious intermedi- 
aries of many national ities-and at least 
another administration insider, former 
National Security Council advisor 
Robert “Bud” McFarlane— Pbindexter 
and North had formally arranged to sell 
weapons to renegade Iran, shepherd at 
least some cash through Israel into Swiss 
accounts and finally move it along to con- 
tra rebels fighting Nicaragua’s San- 
dinista regime. 

As President Reagan was thundering 
at Europe for failing to unite behind the 
US against state-sponsored terrorism - 
after last April’s punitive air strike 
against Libya, geopolitical plastic 
surgeons McFarlane and North prepared 
trips to Tbheran, to reconcile two nations 
that under Reagan’s stated policy had 
neither the permission nor the moral 
sanction to be in conversation. 

If anything, the Iran fiasco affords a 
curiously insightful view into Ronald 
Reagan's hopes and illusions. In con- 
tradicting his own widely respected 
policy toward Iran, the president once 
again surrendered to his crusading side, 
the same side that compelled him, in 
1983, to invade Grenada citing the 
danger Marxists and “thugs” posed to 
American medical students there and, 
two years later, bomb Libya after its 
agentB killed several Americans, in- 
cluding an 1 1-year-old girl, in a Rome ter- 
rorist attack. Each time, presidential 
decisiveness was rooted in Reagan 
emotions. 

Hence the inevitability of the banian 
gambit— a foreign policy intended by its 
makers to “shape an emerging reality” 
R would strengthen the moderates in 
Teheran, free the six American hostages 


In-Ill by Islamic groups# 

l.'t'irui and ns.-dsl Hi? fivUms whoa 
Imiihhad hi-i-n **ul by l he US Congress 
But ii did uni wurl:. 

UV foreign policy has never been 
gownii.-il by Ur- same laws as domestic 
policy. It has always been a meditation 
apart , whose details are studied, di* 
puled and defended by an intelligent 
bused musLly in the large cities of the 
American East Coast. If domestic lies 1 
were the equivalent of adultery, foreign 
lies were a fling. They lacked powerful 
moral overtones. Therefore a powerful 
president, had free reign. 

Tb the pleasure of some, Reagan set out 
early in his presidency to re- moraine 
American foreign policy. Unlike Jimmy 
Carter, the president would appear 
decisive, categorical, and often owr 
dramatic. These tenets, each imbued 
with clarion, self-righteous sentiment, 
were addressed first to the Soviet Union, 
known for a time as the “Evil Empire! 
then to the Sandinistas, whose revolu- 
tion was labeled fraudulent, and finally 
to terrorism, whose agents— led by Co! 
Moainmnr Gudafi of Libya— ware 
“bums,” “thugs” or “hoodlums’ 1 

Shrewdly, yet just as emotionally. 
Reagan substituted missionary senti- 
ment for foreign polity to break up dic- 
tatorships of the right. Reagan’s respond 
to crises in Poland, Haiti and.toalesf 
extent, the Philippines, where he sup 
ported democratic popular movement 
without insisting unduly on vitrw ic 
anti communism, delighted thelibeaj f 
A less insigh Lful man, it was sll j$® | 
would never abandon an old US crWV 
like Ferdinand Marcos. The pi*** 
advised over days by his old friend, t 
senator Paul Laxalt, was made to P 
Marcos’s time had ended. . 

Do not forget, though, that ‘ 

a man of visions. One night last sumj» 
he penned an astonishing W**r 
Mikhail Gorbachev proposing , 
elimination of all nuclear 
about 18 months ago, at the height^ 
“no-deal-with-terrorists” P 0 ^ ^ 
painstakingly forged, Ronald 
feelings turned inexorably to)V fl , j 
B eirut hostages. They must be free ^ 
typical of his belief in reverses,' 
should be the one to invent their iweu 

What do you say to a man who 
in destiny? Oliver North apparen y ^ 
forced it. It was North, after all, ^ J 
kept in close contact with the fe 
the hostages. More forceful e 
arose as Reagan watched vi 
released by the hostage’s ca ?- < L claim - 
gard American men glared at h 1 ^ 
ing their country had betrayed ^ 
an administration of e39 * v 0 Jsly 
presidential feelings were eno 
important. 



fiasco 


Even Europ e was 
shocked by 
what was n othing 
w ore than a 
d oubling masterpiece 
i llusion and 
W fthful th inking. 


Again, Reagan moved. It is no wonder 
McFarlane, Puindi-xLcr and North went 
lu work with such zeal. They knew 
America’s greatest ally in the Middle 
East, Israel, could only stand to gain 
from a policy that would keep Iran and 
Iraq at war indefinitely. All could agree 
comfortably— though for different 
reasons- with the president’s ardor; 
some migh! oven profit. 

Bill wlmt war, undermined was the 
very anli-U-rrurisl policy which had won 
the president's grudging accolades in 
much of the world. “Clearly the presi- 
dent hud more than one policy” said 
Robert Oakley, former head of the State 
Department’s OlTiee for Combating Ter- 
rorism. “And it blew up on him.” 

For the Congress, the blow-up was 
serious 1 ‘iioiigh to start the kinds ol 
int'chunisiiiH that can, eventually, lead to 
impeachment, the forced removal nf a 
president. For t he intelligentsia it was 
mo munition with which to attack the re- 
maining integrity of the six-year 
presidency. For the Europeans, it was a 
nasty mix of surprise and vindication 
after a year of being made scapegoats to 
one policy only to find it contained the 
snnie clauses of secret convenience they 
had been pressed to ahandnn. 

“Europeans,” wrote Jean Daniel, 
editor of the influential Lc Nouvel Ofaer- 
vateur, "understand the demands of even 
the most cynical renlpolitik, particular- 
ly if it can be discussed and agreed upon 
by members irf'thc* Atlantic alliance. Now 
ii seems thn United Stutes has decided- 
all by itself and without consulting 
anyone- to try a different approach.” 
Most remarkable was the earnestness 
wilh which the duplicity was carried for- 
ward. So persuasive and apparently un- 
compromising was Reagan’s anti- 
terrorist message-putting certain 
states, in Daniel’s words, “beyond the 
pule of humanity-that the French, 
Italiuns and British began to reduce 
whnt counter-terrorism parlance refers 
to as “woodworking,” the minor but tell- 
tale resupply of wares and goods. The 
British stopped selling radar parts to 
Libya, France barred servicing of Syrian 
airliners, and Italy ended the mai keting 
of weapons minutiae to Iran. "That suc- 
cess,” observed a ranking Washington 
counter-terrorist official, “has been shot 

down for a long time. ’ . 

But if the entire episode is seen in a 
broader, strategic light, as representing 
America’s own sense of right and wrong 
and of its international sense of Manifest 
Destiny, then President Reagans 
blunder pales before the troubling ex- 
ploits of Harry Truman ^ Korea. John 
Kennedy in Cuba and Lyndon Johnson 
and Richard Nixon in Vietnam. Even 
McFarlane s argument that accommoda- 


tion with Iran is of eventual importance 
to American interests stands to reason. 

In that regard, another line from 
Poindexter is apt. "Actions to achieve 
policy objectives," observed the admiral, 
“should not be confused with objectives 
themselves.” It is here, perhaps, that the 
president’s men ran afoul of a nation’s in- 
delicate tolerance of fraud. 

The importance of presidents telling 
the truth about the so-called "big things" 
always exercised a more compelling ef- 
fect on Americans than on any other peo- 
ple in the free world. Actions to achieve 
policy objectives were therefore always 
confused with the objectives themselves. 
Separating cause from effect was for in- 
tellectuals and diplomats, not milkmen. 

Witness recent history. When Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower stumbled bad- 
ly in trying to hide the downing of U-2 
pilot Gary Powers, he promised on na- 
tional television to aspire to better 
government; when Kennedy witnessed 
the collapse at the Bay of Pigs, he ap- 
pologized; when a crippled Johnson saw 
that Vietnam had ruined his career, he 
did not run again for president; and final- 
ly, when Nixon admitted Watergate had 
shattered his credibility, he resigned. 

Reagan’s response, instead, was a 
troubling masterpiece of delusion and 
wishful thinking. "We did not, repeat, 
did not trade weapons or anything else 
for hostages— nor will we.” Such an ut- 
terance might beg sway in cynical 
Europe, but the American Congress is 
less forgiving. 

As former Democratic presidential 
candidate Walter Mondale said; "We are 
faced here with the profoundest issue 
that ever occurs in America; the accoun- 
tability of elected leaders before the law. 
Without that we have nothing.” 
American politicians are in fact pro- 
foundly uncomfortable when presiden- 
tial accountability is marred. Doubt on- 
ly elicits political cynicism, which no 
American is trusted to admire or respect. 
In this sense, the United States remains 
a bastion of political idealism. And until 
November much of that idealism resided 
in the figure of Ronald Reagan. 

Significantly, the issue in Washington 
and around the country has less to do 
with the specifics of the incident-what 
kind of weapons Iran received or what 
went to the confras-than with the recur- 
ring Puritan notion that a president fails 
trust either when he openly lies or when 
he cannot control men who use his bid- 
ding to die. It is the appearance of betray- 
ing control, and failing trust, that is 
finally most damaging. 

Sam Nunn, a Democratic senator from 
Georgia, addressed the same issue when 
he said; “We must, all of us, help the 
president restore his credibility in 


foreign affairs. We can’t have a crippled 
president for two years." Never mind that 
Reagan's credibility was based on a 
foreign policy that his sentimental 
priorities demonstrated as unsound; 
never mind that the investigative mis- 
sions of congressional committees are 
destined, almost by definition, to cripple 
the executive branch: the point is the ero- 
sion of confidence. 

For six years Ronald Reagan put on a 
sure-headed political show and even his 
most ardent enemies found few means to 
slow him. Little could get in the way of 
his finishing two of the most successful 
presidential terms since World War II. 
Little except a scandal that, included 
many but could only be laid at the feet of 
a few. Now, the Reagan myth is unglued, 
a victim of the same wagers that 
galvanized it. 

Outsiders may find it easy to blame 
McFarlane, Pbindexter, North or others 
in the closed sanctum of the White House 
for Reagan’s setback. But such blame 
serves no point or purpose. Nor does it 
matter in the end if Reagan knew all the 
details of the scheme. The US govern- 
ment’s intelligence network is sufficient- 
ly byzantine to make a strong case for 
suggesting one hand had only a poor idea 
what the other was doing. 

Others may say the whole affair is 
another grievous example of America’s 
guilt complex exalting excusable of- 
fenses, the same complex that un- 
justifiably destroyed Nixon. But out- 
siders will not have the final word over 
this case-either in Rome or Tokyo. Its 
place in history will be carved out in- 
stead by insiders with a long record of 
mistrusting presidents who change the 
rules to suit their own needs. 

Christopher P. Winner, an Americanjour- 
nulist, has reported extensively from 
Europe and the Middle East, 


For “a final word " about this 
entire episode , go to page 15. 
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Unloved, unsavory 
and out of luck 

Contras have no place to go 


By Patricia Dorian 
in Washington, USA 


T he contra leadership did not 
have a merry Christmas last 
year. Ronald Santa Claus Rea- 
gan, that jolly old man from the 
north with pink cheeks and a 
bag full of gifts, did not come with more 
money, weapons and “humanitarian" 
assistance. Sitting in their Miami con- 
dos, the contra leaders wrung their 
hands, confused and worried. - 
Childlike In their innocent belLef that 
the Reagan administration would protect 
them forever from the cruel US Congress 
which haa always spoken unkindly of 
them, forcing them to Bing and dance for 
funding and once cutting off their access 
to lethal weapons, they thought they 
would escape the fate of all surrogate 
armies. 

The US administration had always 
found a way around the law before, had 
called them “freedom fighters" and 
patriots, delivered their goodies and the 
cash. Now they find that they are caught 
up in a complicated web which they can- 
not fathom. 

Their American protectors are in a lot 
of trouble and seem to be interested on- 
ly in saving themselves. The Congress 
which had. been so easily manipulated 
has become fierce and stubbom and may 
cut them off without a • nickel. The' 
-American people, for jio long compliant 
arid diBinterested.are angry. Each day’8 
newspaper brings ugly accusations about 
...the hoheaty and integrity of. contra 
■- leader^- They feel used; and exposed, 
abandoned, by the people who promised 
sq much and for whom they have de- 
• llyef ed, more or less, : ; 

' .This. happened to them, before. They 
■ price l«l comfortable lives, had power, 
! authority, money— all ‘the; good things, 

; Through their ; former leader, General' 
• Somozh.theyhad the support of the 
, AWericangorornment. Rutit abandoned 
; , hufl, She contf-oe, yftio were Nicaragua’s 
’ National Guard, wpre obliged to fight a 
lost it and this Sandmistas 
^ *bamief to povWr. Their general fled aod left 
themto Bhift for themselve^ abandoned, 
•- aloae, despised and exiled. 

’B.ut after a while, the. Aipericans came 
again with exciting plansfor a rebel ar* 

• njy that wo^lld take back the country. All 
; yesterday's vanished: good things 
/^uld-.bai^sto^Od, Tb.form an aripy 
%0u|d.hb e asy enough . There were.a few 


would be a secret nobody would ever 
know about. 

It was rather pleasant. Regular pay 
checks, nice uniforms, walkie-talkies, all 
kinds of vehicles and equipment, pluB 
modern guns with real ammunition. In- 
evitably there were some associated 
unpleasantries. The old National Guard 
leadership, now contras, had to work, off 
and on, with their enemy Eden Pastora 
who was as anti-Somoza as he was anti- 
Sandinista, a difficult, almost democra- 
tic character. 

Then too, the CIA actually expected a 
war to be waged, though that had to be 
postponed. The Americans were satisfied 
with occasional forays across the border 
as long as a few farmhouses were burnt 
down and some roadwayB were blown up. 
When they wanted Managua’s harbor to 
be mined, an awfully dangerous thing to 
do, the CIA did it themselvea 

When there were complaints about 
human rights violations against Nica- 
raguan civilians, the US Congress gave 
money for a contra human rights unit 
and pocket Bized copies of the interna- 
tional rules of war were passed out to the 
troopB. This accomplished, the human 
rights group was disbanded. 

It could have been a sweet deal for 
everyone. The US would get rid of the 
Sandf niBta government without having 
.to send its own troops to do it. Eden 
. Fatora would free Nicaragua and in- 
stitute democracy. The contras would get 1 
credit for ousting the Sandinistaa and in- 
stall themselves as the Managuan 
; strongmen. 

Instead, Ronald Reagarfa leadership 1 b 
in a shambles, his administration is 
Under suspicion and the foture of the cow 
... frra ts in doubt' The US now is likely to 
follow the timeless pattern of dumping 
those used for its own ptirposes after they 
are no lpnger usefoi. The buinp for the 
. could be severe. They raey have to 
bei discredited and blamed by their 
former blasters.;; 

;.'A 8capegqatwill be found for the Swiss 
bankaccountscepper. .The cbntras got riOv 
- monqy, ha?S no money, and probably will ; 
-■ ant g6t any sopiji' Unfortunately, for 
. them, they arp ridt crecjible anywhere.:: 
They are unloved] unsavory and out of 
. luck,:;; i 

. Once agpjri, those who do .the 'dirty 
: worl^ for a^great power; aeenr Unable to 
learn, 

they are discarded Without a; thought;' 


tod bdzdrdbtte. The United States solved * 
tha prpbfoni by tellirig the Upndnran 
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Gnat Satan 
boosts Iran’s 
prestige 

Back at the center oL 


1 /f p 


universe 


b Koddlno Carte. 

' Mlngton, USA 

F or Iran, the crisis brought about 
by Washington’s secret arms 
dealings with Teheran has been 
the best of all possible worlds. 
ThankB to ineptitude on the 
! • American side, from every possible angle 
taian vision there has been nothing 
: but benefit, i 

[ First, of course, there has been the 
I weakening of the United States’s 
i prestige and the collapse of itB public ef- 
; facta to curb the arms flow to Iran, 
i Humiliation is not too strong a word to 
r : use for the effect of the recent revelations. 

I The president of the United States is un- 
masked, or so the Iranian government 
m portray him, as a hypocrite, a grovel- 
ing petitioner, a paper tiger and a false 
. W to those who have attempted to 
. wkt Iran's expansionary zeal. Iran 
stood firm against the Great Satan, and 
^result was that Satan came to termB 
fiftlran. That is the clear message to 
the mullahs. 

' it has strengthened Iran's post- 

the region. Rather than being the 
Mpf great pressure, it is seen as the 
Mciaiy of great power largoaso. 
•■er than an isolated notion, It is 
^■edto be the center of elaborate col- 
Jwatiyesdhemes emanating in Israel, 
• United States, the Philippines, 





#’ ;■ ■ 


^|d,dt has undercut its major 
in the region. Iraq must now 
Jder when and why the United States 
«nb* trusted; The Gulf states 


must ponder anew the wisdom of 
resisting Iran's hegemonic obsession, an 
obsession that proceeds the ayatollah 
and will undoubtedly live on long after 
him. Arab “moderates" in general think 
they have learned a new lesson from an 
old textbook: Iran really is the center of 
the region's universe, the nation with 
which enemies and friendB alike must 
eventually deal. 

Fourth, the US-Iran connection, no 
matter how fleeting and tenuous, 
reminds Moscow that it has no clear path 
today or tomorrow with its neighbor. 
Whenever Tbheran decides to play its 
American card, America will be there, 
eager to participate That complicates 
Soviet planning and Soviet policies. 

What iB equally interesting about the 
affair is what it says about the perma- 
nent nature of various interests, a per- 
manence sometimes obscured by the 
cloudB of religious or ideological rhetoric. 
The Ayatollah Khomeini may rail 
againBt Israel, but he iB almost as happy 
to do business with the hated Zionist as 
was his predecessor as ruler, the shah. 
Likewise Israel, for what seems to be 
practical reasons of its own, finds no ap- 
parent difficulty waging a worldwide pro- 
paganda campaign againBt terrorism 
while helping to arm a nation whose 
leaders believe that Israel has no right to 
exist. 

Then there iB the president of the 
United States. He came into office pro- 
claiming the war on international ter- 
rorism as the foreign policy priority of his 
administration. He and his State Depart- 
ment steadfastly have identified Iran as 
one of the chief supporters of terrorism in 
the world. His Intelligence service 


fingered Iran as the source of planning 
and supplies for the suicide bomb 
massacre of the Marines in Beirut. The 
lesson of the Carter administration’s 
dealings with Tbheran was that the no- 
tion of “moderates" in high places was a 
chimera at best, fatal to those so iden- 
tified at worst. And as late as October of 
1986, President Reagan’s secretary of 
state was leading a very public charge 
against the sale of any arms of any kind 
by any nation to Iran. 

All of which was as nothing compared 
to the US need to build a new relation- 
ship with Iran, one based on the obvious 
fact that Iran’s location and material 
assets make it a linchpin of stability— or 
insecurity— in the Middle East and 
beyond. As seen by all those who are 
identified as experts on the subject, it is 
in America's self-interest to establish a 
closer relationship with the ayatollah’s 
government, or to at least lay the ground- 
work for such a new relationship after he 
has gone. Thus, the motto in the White 
House became “let us rise above princi- 
ple and do the right thing." 

That, at any rate, is what those who 
wish the administration well hope was at 
the root of the exercise. Otherwise we are 
left with what a number of objective 
observers believe is a more likely ex- 
planation: that the United States was 
trying to buy freedom for hostages held 
in Lebanon by the judicious sale of TOW 
missiles and the like to Iran. 

What is more critical, however, is that 
this is clearly what the Iranians believe, 
and here they had history on their side 
again. They learned during the long 
hostage “crisis" of the Carter years that 
America put a very high premium on the 








mm 




safety of its individual citizens. The 
longer they are held, the higher the price 
goes. 

Reagan is a totally different kind of 
president from Carter, but Iran gambled 
successfully on the belief that beneath 
the surface, the basic American concerns 
held powerful sway. The United States 
could be, and then was, forced to ap- 
proach on bended knee— and then Btand 
helplessly by as it was jerked around in 
a protracted exercise in bazaar bargain- 
ing in which all the psychological advan- 
tage lay with the Iranians. 

In short, Iran’s central place in the 
region was reaffirmed, the United States 
was maneuvered into floundering im- 
potence and the nation’s security was 
enhanced. Not a bad exchange for a 
handful of hostages who can be and are 
replenished at a moment’s notice. 


Hodding Carter, a WorldPaper associate 
editor at large, is a columnist for the Wall 
Street Journal. 



Prepare now 

for the challenges of the 90's 

A Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, 
Inc., announces the XXIV offering of the MASTER OF 
SCIENCE IN MANAGEMENT PROGRAM, August 24, 
1987-July 28, 1988, conducted at the corporate headquar- 
ters of Arthur D. Little, Inc., one of the world's largest 
management and technology consulting firms. Program 
features include: 

• development of essential managerial skills 

• an internationally focused program including spe- : 
cialized training in project analysis and management, ... 
strategic planning, management of technology arid 
agribusiness management' 

• participatory learning methods including case discus- . 
sions, intensive use of microcomputers and group 
exercises 

• faculty with extensive international experience drawn 
from corporate professional staff and supplemented • 
with leading educators from other institutions. 

The Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, 
Inc. , an accredited institution of higher learning, is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Arthur D, Tittle, Inc. For ; 
more information, contact: . ' •; 

Admissions Coordinator 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc. 
85 WP Acorn Park \ 

Cambridge, MA 02140-2390 U.S. A. : ; ; V \ ’ 

Telex 921436, Telephone 617* i 864-5770, ext, 3268, ; , 
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Everybody’s favorite 
failure-insurance 

Switzerland performs its duly 


By Jacqueline Grapin 
in Geneva, Switzerland 


E ven Hitler, who invaded nearly 
all of Europe, did not touch 
Switzerland. Deep in the coun- 
tiy’a secretive valleys, alongside 
the accounts of Germany’s 
Jewish bourgeoisie and the Catholic op- 
position to the Nazi regime, Swiss 
bankers kept the accounts of the highest 
dignitaries of the Third Reich. 

Tbday, the client list of Swiss banks 
reads like a Who's Who of world leaders. 
Mortal enemies are neighbors in the 
silence of the vaults: from Belgian den- 
tists trying to evade taxes to the heads of 
states of most Third World nations, from 
the richest capitalists of the West to the 
CIA, from state-owned to privately- 
owned multinational corporations of all 
the countries in the world. 

Even the Soviet Union admits that in 
the event of an attack on Western 
Europe, tho Swiss rock would be one of 
the most difficult obstacles to overcome. 
The great financial system of the com- 
munist world, the network of the “red 
multinationals,” needs Switzerland. The 
country’s banking system is everybody’s 
failure-insurance, the last thing anyone 
would renounce. 

From the treasure of Algeria’s Na- 
tional Liberation Front, which financed 
its war of independence against France, 
to the secret funds of former Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos, there is not 
a single political conflict or scandal that 
does not have a Swiss bank account in its 
background. 

Obviously, these accounts lie outside 
the legal system of political, economic, 
and fiscal controls of the various nations 
concerned. But, far from being upBet, the 


authorities of all those nations seem to 
accept the existence of such accounts as 
something natural. Officially, in Geneva, 
everyone works to bring about disarma- 
ment, for the Red Cross or to save the en- 
vironment. All else is "Swiss banking 
secrets.” If Swiss bankers reveal informa- 
tion, they can be sued by their customers 
in Swiss courts. 

Fiduciary trusts, too, represent people 
or groups without naming names. “We 
cannot be blamed for anything,” says 
70-year-old Jean de Senarclens, a mem- 
ber of one of the most highly regarded 
families of Geneva, about the role played 
by the Compagnie des Services 
Fiduciaires (CSF). CSF is the organiza- 
tion which founded the companies which 
manage the private accounts in Credit 
Suisse that have been associated with 
the transfer of US weapons to Iran. In de 
Senarclens’s opinion: “We acted in accor- 
dance with Swiss law and the by-laws of 
our companies. We are not actors in this 
play. We only provided normal Fiduciary 
services to a third party by implemen- 
ting all its instructions.” 

After several years of campaigning 
against banking secrecy, the Swiss 
Social-Democratic Party put the issue to 
a vote in a referendum on May 20, 1984. 
The proposal, which required, among 
other things, the disclosure of banking 
operations upon request from foreign 
governments in case of fraud, was 
defeated 3 to 1. The Swiss people know 
that they owe a large part of their prosper- 
ity to the confidence Switzerland inspires 
abroad. Banking confidentiality is One of 
the main reasons for such confidence. 

Under US influence, however, an evolu- 
tion toward a better definition of the 
limits of banking secrecy has taken 
place. The US government has been the 
only one to flex its muscle, and to create 



the conditions necessary for a partial 
waiver of banking secrecy. According to 
the terms of a bilateral treaty, the Swiss 
government must assist the US judicial 
system in criminal matters. The treaty 
also includes a special clause concerning 
organized crime which enables the US 
Internal Revenue Service to obtain cer- 
tain information from the Swiss if it can 
establish that it has a reason to believe 
that a person belongs to the Mafia. 

In fact, for the last several years, the 
Swiss government and banks have had to 
disclose to US government agencies con- 
fidential information which would have 
been kept secret in the past, particular- 
ly in the case of insider trading on the 
stock exchange The lever used by the US 
authorities to obtain this information is 
the fact that, for Swiss banks, being bar- 
red from operating in New York and in 
the US market would be tantamount to 
abandoning all international operations. 

It is now admitted by all the Swiss banks, 
which have notified their customers of 
this fact, that they cannot guarantee the 
confidentiality of insider trading if it 
goes against US laws. 

For political matters, the question is 
more complex. Iranian assets in 
Switzerland were not frozen when the 
US froze those that were deposited in 
their banks in 1980. Marcos’s accounts, 
however, were frozen because of an of- 
ficial request by the new Filipino govern- 
ment which established evidence of il- 
legal appropriation of public funds by the 
family of the former president. In addi- 
tion, this request was backed by the US 
government with which the bilateral 
treaty had been concluded. Marcos also 
had assetB in the United States. 

With respect to the sale of US weapons 
to Iran and the use of the profits of the 
sale for operations in Central America 
and elsewhere through several accounts 
opened in Switzerland by members of the 
National Security Council and in the 
name of the CIA, the Swiss government 
asked Credit Suisse, the third largest 
bank in Switzerland, to freeze the ac- 
counts concerned and to provide US 
authorities with the requested informa- 
tion. 

Even beyond the question of banking 
secrecy, a revision of Swiss banking laws 


is hoi iig st udied. It considers in 
ticulur the establishment ofasysuJi! 
insurance on savings accounts and ^ 
tightening of the accounting regulate/ 
governing the use of the “extraordW 
reserves" of the banks- hidden aJ ! 
which enable bankers to manipok' 
their real results. It is.cun-ently.imr^, 
ble to compare hank results from* 
year to the next. Ail example of the® 
of these reserves is the Chiasso cast 
Credit Suisse lost hundreds of million^ 
Swiss francs, but the losses did not aged* 
its balance sheet, since the bank had is; 
ed some of its extraordinary reserves it 
reconstitute its assets. 

Currently, there is no federal l 
guarantee on deposits made in foil 
banks. Bui it is interesting to comp 
the situation in Switzerland with tk i 
United States where, in spite of & L 
guarantee of the federal govenunai, 
depositors seem somewhat inseemth ; 
Switzerland, if a bank fails, all otka > 
banks will unite to meet the coal 
mitments of the failed bank. This e ; 
especially true of the Geneva-based 
“private banks” which are amallerani| 
function inside a unifying profession!] 
association. 

The greatest strength of the Swis 
banks is not only secrecy, but the highh 
professional management of the SwiH 
franc by the central bank and of then* 
played by all the Swiss financial instill 
tions on the international bond market, 
which they practically control. In 1$ 
out of a total of 27 billion dollars d 
foreign bonds issued on the intemaii®! 
market, 4.7 billion were issued ia E 
dollars, und 13.6 billion in Swiss fras 
The latter automatically transit thratf 
Swiss financial networks. In additia 
the management of the portfolios® 
trust accounts that they control p® 
Swiss banks a financial power estimate 
to be around US$80 billion. 

In Europe, more than Swiss bancij 
laws, it is the model of pnfejjj 
management that irritates 
countries which face constant del® 1 
resulting from the flow of capital w*"| 
more scrono mountaintops. 

Jacqueline Grapin is 
associate editor for Western otttofi 


What’s behind Israel’s 
alliance with Iran? 

A common hatred for the Arabs 
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ByAiun Chacko 

Delhi, India 

T aqaiya” is a religious concept 
currently in vogue among 
Shiites, the Moslem sect which 
dominates Iran. It means that if, 
as a good Moslem, you are sur- 
rounded by enemies and can save 
jourselfby declaring yourself a heathen, 
joucando so. This convenient loophole in 
Shiite Islamic thinking can be applied to 
people, nations and governments. 

I therefore, Iran is ultimately going to 
bespura Islamic state, then a little dou- 
bledealing and “talking in two tongues" 
is permissible. Until final policy accor- 
ding to Islamic principles is announced 
for the ultimate Quranic state, paganism 
■ prevail. This is how Iran justifies its 
current dealing with Israel, South Africa 
andthfl United States. It is also how Iran 
justifies allowing a South African in- 
i' terests section in the Swiss Embassy in 
j Ikheran and vice versa in Pretoria. 

Important to comprehending this 
i situation is an understanding of Israel’s 
considerable role in the region, made 
public by Washington disclosures of 
American armaments being Tunneled to 
Iran Two points need to be kept in mind 
, to further comprehend the long-standing 
: Iran-Israel nexus, so cleverly used hy the 
. latter. 

, The first is the. pathological hatred 
; Wh nations have for the Arabs. The 
«ueli aversion is well known. But the 
r Naas have never forgiven their less 
' sophisticated Moslem brethren for 
;:«atroying their ancient Zoronstriun 
; QYibzation, of which they are still inor- 
;■ jnately proud, and in 660 AD imposing 
• of Islam. That tho Iranians 

impulse, transformed it in- 


to something indigenous, and by 1600 
AD became a great Shiite state under the 
Sefnvid dynasty ruled from Isfahan, is 
another matter. 

Then, once oil wealth started, the shah 
uflran wanted to dominate the politics of 
the Middle East. He had no qualms 
about linking up with Israel and a lot of 
Iranian oil went to Israel in this era. 

Morality became an issue when the 
shrewd but internationally beleaguered 
ayatollahs came to power. But pragmatic 
Shiitism came to their rescue— in any 
case, beleaguered nations look to each 
other for mutual support. Israel took fur- 
ther advantage of that. 

Ultimately both the Israelis and Ira- 
nians see the Arabs as their real threat. 
The Israeli game in the Middle East is to 
prevent a coherent permanent al ignment 
in the Arab world from emerging— 
ultimately it will menace them. So will 
if Iran. It is in both Israeli and Iranian in- 
terests to keep the Arab pot boiling. 

Israel has been fighting the Arabs 
since the country's inception. In the Ira- 
nian perception so are they, given their 
conflict with Iraq— a perception 
heightened hy the fact that Iraq is sub- 
sidized by tho Saudis and various 
Gulf stales. 

As beleaguered states, both Israel and 
Iran would like to ensure that their Arab 
neighbors remain disunited. Israel has 
already been the major stumbling block 
to Pan-Arabism. The Iranians will hard- 
ly argue with Israel there. 

It is clearly in Israel’s best interest that 
the Iran-Iraq war continues. It prevents 
poliLica in the region from settling down. 
With Israeli arms dealers active along 
with Adnan Khashoggi, it is clear 

tho Iran-Iraq war is not about to end any 
time soon. 

Like everyone else, the Israelis do 
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anything to further their interests. The 
Americans are more or less taken for 
granted. If the Israelis can carry them, 
well and good. If they cannot, they go 
ahead irrespective of them, confident 
that their all-powerful lobbies will en- 
sure US State Department support, 
whether or not it is in US interest. 

But while continuing to wreak havoc in 
the Middle East through both clever and 
brutal tactics, the Israelis have already 
extended their presence further East, 
finding a willing ally in Sri Lanka. 
Eyebrows were recently raised when 
Israeli President Chaim Herzog stopped 
over in Colombo— with which his country 
has no diplomatic relations— and was 
received by President Jayewardene. 

Israeli involvement in Sri Lanka’s 
brutal war with the restive Tkmils has 
long been evident. And the Israeli in- 
terests section in Colombo has long been 
operated out of the US Embassy there. 
Several months ago Sri Lankan member 
of parliament Halim Ishak demanded to 
know how many Israeli agents there 
were in the country. He was told 178. 

There is clearly even more involve- 
ment. As of April Israeli nationals do not 
need visas to enter Sri Lanka. They come 
and go freely. President Jayewardene has 
also admitted that Sri Lankan army of- 
ficers have been trained in Israel. . 

Shin Bet, Israel’s domestic intelligence 
agency has been training and directing 
Sri Lanka’s deadly special task force 
which is causing trouble in the Eastern 
Province. Several Shin Bet officials have 
been spotted there. 

In the Amparai and Batticaloa 
districts of the Eastern Province, anti- 
Tbinil tactics come straight from the 


Wslllk 
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West Bank. They include saturating the 
area with military camps, arresting 
males and harassing women and 
families as well as burning bodies with 
tires, playing Moslems against Tamils, 
encouraging Sinhala settlements and 
arming settlers. 

Ihmil militants and other suspects are 
arrested, tortured and then, masked, 
brought to other prisoners and made to 
identify comradea A nod from the mask- 
ed traitor spells doom. Again shades of 
the West Bank. 

There is some evidence that the 
Israelis are eager to move from their 
military advisory role to a non- military 
one, so long as they can do so without los- 
ing clout. They would like to ensure their 
continued future on the island. For the 
moment, there seems to be no uncertain- 
ty about that. 

Arun Chacko, WorldPaper's associate 
editor in South Asia, visited Sri Lanka 
recently. 
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From Malays to cease-fire: 
a primer or Filipino history 

300 BC— First migration of Malays from islands 
to the south and from mainland Southeast Asia 
to what will be the Philippines. 

1621 — Magellan "discovers'' the islands and 
Is killed by Lapulapii. 

1642— Spain claims the Islands and renames 
them "Las Fsllplnas" In honor of ihs future 
king, Felipe (Philip} II. 

1671— The Spanish build Manila. Mexican 
silver is traded for Chinese silk and porcelain. 
1680— A viceroy rulea the Islands from Mex- 
ico City. The "encomlenda," a feudal system 
of lend division and use, Is established. 
1770— Spanish colonial rule grows Increasing- 
ly corrupt and Incompetent. The trade monopo- 
ly begins to crumble.. 

1672— The Spanish execute 41 Filipino 
soldiers for mutiny, sparking the revolutionary 
Philippine Nationalist Movement. 

1896— Josd Rlzat, leader of the Filipino na- 
tionalists and the Propaganda Movement, Is 
executed. 

1898— During the Spanish- American War, Ad- 
miral George Dewey sinks the Spanish fleet 
In Manila Bay. The United States gains con- 
trol of the Islands. 

1699— The Tagalog Rebellion, an anti- 
American guerrilla war, begins. 

1907— The Philippine Assembly is established. 
1931— The Communist Party of the Philippines 
is outlawed. 

1934— The US Congress passes theTydlngs- 
McDuffle bill providing for the independence 
of the Philippines In 10 years. 

1938— Manuel Quezon becomes president of 
the Philippines. 

1942— The Japanese occupation of the Islands 
begins. 

1 943— CommunlBt-led insurgents, the Huka, 
organize to light the Japanese. 

1946— The United Stales "liberates" the 
Philippines. 

1946— A republic Is established. The Laurel- 
Langley agreement Is enacted tq protect 
American business Interests. Nlnety-nlne-year 
leases on 23 US airbases are signed. 
1963— Ramon Megsaysay becomes president 
with two-thirds of the vote. . 

1984— Luis Taruo, leader of the Huka, sur- 
rencjers. The Philippines join the Southeast 
AaianTreaty Organization (SEATO). 

1957— Magsaysay dies In an airplane acci- 
dent 

- 1966— Ferdinand Marcos becomes president. 
1969— Communist insurgency grows. 

1 972— September 23— Marcos declares mar- 
: Ual law six (tours after an attempt on the life 

<)f his defense minister, Juan Ponce Enrile. 

• September 26— Senator Bentgno 
Aquino Is detained on charges of subversion. 

1973— Martoa consolidates Jtfs power by stort- 
. log a new constitution and announces the In- 
definite coritinuatlori al martial law. 

1974— Fighting, escalates between govern- 

ment troops and Moslem rebels. Jolo, the seat 
of. Moslem culture .In .the • Philippines la' 
destrqyed. i, "] V ' 

: .1977-rAqulrio to sentenced to death a 
^military court for subversion, murder, end 
. ;pbeCp8Slpn of flrearm8. Four days later, Mar- 
; !cos reopens the trial for further evidenced 
1978— Elections held tor Interim Natlonai 
Assembly. Aquino, he ads'the opposition slate 
but la hot allowed out of prison to campaign. 
Marcos claims : dietary. - despite charges 61 
Wkfeepreadfraud. >• 
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A fter six months in pcnyisr. any 
successor to Ferdinand Marcos 
would come out “smelling like. • 
horseshit” said Benigpo 1 
Aquino Jr. in a 1982 interview. 

: The economic and political ruins Mar-, 
cqs left behind after his long authoritar- 
ian rule would be so enormous, the op- 
position leader thought, that whoever 
took over would be bound to fall short of 
Filipino expectations. LJttle did the ‘ 
former senator know that fils, wife, Cor. : 
azop, was to become that next Philippine 1 
president- : v \ ; 'i. 

' ' One year after being thrust into power 
by popular and military uprisings, . 
“Cory” Aquftio Continues to defy her late 
husband's prediction. Nowadays, -most 



leftist andMoBleminsurgency, military 
coups,; a foreign debt of US$26 billion, 
Unemployment and poverty. . 

' -In facing all this, the amorphous but 


Jarized cqunttyr 


ias: unified a long po- 


For the first time in Filipino politics, a 
president heads an informal coalition 
made up of groups with divergent poli- 
tical policies, from conservatives, in- 
eluding the military, to liberals and pro- 
gressives, among them former human 
rights lawyers who servein her cabinet. 

The year juBt past was, for Aquino, one 
of survival and consolidation nf 


Forces of the Philippines (AFP), She was 
able to eliminate the rightist, threat. in- 
side her government by.firingj last No- 
vember, Defense Minister .Juan Rmce ^ 

coup ' .. '® a ' 

Repeatedly, he had criticized her for - 
.what he called her soft approach to the 
colonist insurgenty. But, AFP Chief 
■ Of Staff General. Fidel Ramos stood by 
Aquino and ended the military coup 
* - j f 8 ^ began., With the professional 
. tod unambitious Rafael Deto as the new 
defense .minister, and a respected- and 
supportive chief of staff, Aquino’s control 
owr the miHtaiy r seems secure. ! ’ 

*ls>h*sten«d to complete cease-fire talks 
^ith communist guerrillas. The 60-day 
^ase-fire.tto she qfegotiated was the 
first ever tp be andved at in.the history . 


of the 17-year-old insurgency. . 

Aquino’s decisive and deliberate 
moves-to fire Enrile andtopi^ 
agreement on the peace talks-re^* 
direction she wants the country™ , 
She is determined to let the pWr- 
center take hold. * 

Juan Ponce Enrile 


dent Marcos ana a 

military officers and dvihana l^JI 

former defense minister. 

ftmded and well-armed . v j 

loyalists live off largesse 

over the past 20 years, while ^ 

group maintains itseffwith ^^ 

of the former defense chief. (Bj® ^ 
ving as Marcos’s defense nunWj , ^ 
tyas the architect of the , 

coconut monopoly.) ■ .^ 0, 

'The extreme left, on the 5*^ ^ 
contains members of the C 


Party: Of the Philippines 
belieVe in the primacy of 

aa a ulau in nnW67 6^0. 


, .V: v . 
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as a way to seize power ^ 
“necessary” radical change^ . IgT 
Aquino is an ally of the TUlins^ji. 
. '.Aquino is criticised v ® 

■' New People's Army (NPA), ^ ^^.^ 




"morally responsible” for the November 
,986 murder of left-wing labor leader 
Rolando Olalia because of her “com- 
loises with ultra-rightists and fascists 

in her government.” 

Enrile and his backers did not mince 
worfs, or actions, in their criticism of 
Aquino for her keeping supposedly left- 
leaning cabinet ministers. 

By choosing to be equidistant from the 
two aides, Aquino has opted for a difficult 
path, one in which she undoubtedly will 
be slowed down by the tug-of-war be- 
tween the two groups. Both groups are 
vying for dominance, but realizing 
Aquino’s massive popular support, they 
acknowledge the fact that, for now, they 
have to work with her. Once more, People 
fewer should shore up Aquino’s position. 

' While Ibople Bower is an asset, it also 
represents a challenge. The power needs 
to be harnessed. The moderates, who 
made up most of the February revolu- 
tionary force, have not yet tightened 
their ranks. They have few full-time 
e&dres to organize support for Aquino. 
While a call from Aquino for People 
fewer support would certainly draw 
response, the roots and structure of the 
organization are missing. 

Nevertheless, Aquino is gaining allies 
ss she works to consolidate the political 
: center, Grassroots, non-government 
organizations, a recent phenomenon in 
Philippine politics, serve as a link be- 
tween the government and the peopla 
One of these NGOa, Cory Aquino’s Feo- 
pie Power (CAPP), is designed to 
; 1 strengthen the citizen participation pro- 
j cess hi government through consulta- 
tions and lobbying efforts. Another NGO, 

1 Voluiiteer8 for Popular Democracy 

• (yPp), which wants to keep the 

• • " rocratic space” gained under Aquino 

m widfe as possible, encourages a plurali- 
!' tyrf political thinking, 

- • Aquino plans to create an office di- 
S iectly, under her control to consult with 
| tj^e : NG0a, She has encouraged the 
itapus ministries to work with popular 

K mtoniiAtions, especially the ministries 
rlan Reform, Labor, and Educa- 
te Health, Her frequent tripB to 
intryside to meet with these 
ia a notable new twist in her 
hg style. 

-^Within the political parties, Aquino is 
i “jps helped by her brother, long-time 
: pbcian Jose Cojuangco, Jr. He recent- 
an umbrella group of 
;P?htical parties, Lukas ng Bansa 
^jength of the Nation), which will field 
• wudates in the senatorial, congres- 
i r®" and local elections in May in the 
I °P e i that Aquino’s popularity will 
‘ranBlate into a broad electoral victory. 

. UUhe most potent force in the 
!• Bwtor and Aquino’s inoBt im- 
.JW ally is the. Catholic church, 

, today l?y Manila Archbishop 

Sinv A- majority of 
^^S^^^Atholics and, like Aquino, 

. pS? 11 * of the faith, 

ride ?■ 8 ^ e » . with Buch : 

^unorganized support, 
but tightly 

tha Su^'W groups—can Aquino Hold 
^W^nltor?,:,; 'V ‘ - 

of^^^^©T^ident is the picture 

^as a- steefy side. This ; 

1 K^^^ 8 ^^d\wiien she decided to 
% ^ P® to' ^rdnagainBt Mat- 

^ disobedience 
MarcoB after - the 
^lo5^^A e ^ 6 ^^hiricJ6ryhadbeen 


responded angrily to US President 
Ronald Reagan’s comment that there had 
been electoral cheating “on both sides.” 
She displayed strength and in- 
dependence of mind when she said in 
reference to American military bases in 
the Philippines, for example, that “no 
sovereign nation consents that a portion 
of its territory be a perpetual possession 
of a foreign power" and, more recently, 
when she asked her entire cabinet to 
resign so that Bhe could have a “fresh 

After forci ng 

former president 
Marcos (behw) 

to flee 

the country, 

a popular 

and confident 



when ahe 'retoed to 
that -'she share 


i k 


president Aquino 

starts her 

second year 
in power. 

' start" and weed out incompetents. 

Even oabtnet members were surprised 
by Aquino’s decisiveness. As the story 
goes, in an emergency meeting after a 
military coup to be led by officers loyal to 
Enrile was foiled, she instructed her 
aides to distribute blank sheets of paper 
to each cabinet member and aBked them 
to write a letter of resignation. Finance 
Minister Jaime Ongpin says that soiqg 
ministerial faces turned pale; ; 

While Aquino consults a lot of people-^ 
“She listens to everyone,” says a 
Malacanang Palace official— she make 8 
the final decision; But, without political 
experience, Aquino needs to work close- 
ly with people who can give flesh to her 
vision, synthesize her ideas and make 

• them work. • . • , 

Politically, the cease-fire negotiated 
with the CPP-led National Democratic 
: Front (NDF) 1 b a crucial factor in deter- 
" mining Aquino’s future. Should the 
' ■ 60-day cease-fire fail, there are feara she 

• may move to the right to fight the rebels 

. r And be a captive of the military who have 
i always pushed for a hardline solution to 

: ’ the insurgency. =•' ; u ,, . . 

■ It is argued that she owes HamOs a debt 

for “saving" hei»tvric^iA Ebbrumy 198B 

. when he led a military revolt against 


Marcos and in November 1986 when he 
aborted a coup attempt and affirmed his 
support for Aquino. This argument 
over-emphasizes the power of Ramos— 
although he plays a crucial role— and 
underestimates Aquino. When he stood 
by Aquino, Ramos was not only 
upholding civilian supremacy, a tenet he 
is committed to, but also showing a 
recognition, by the military, of Aquino’s 
popular mandate. 

The left, for its part, foresees a “conser- 
vative consolidation" of the Aquino 
regime wherein little reform is achieved 
but the appeal to stability is strong. The 
left, in this scenario, will not be brought 
into the government and the progressive 
and liberal voices in Aquino’s govern- 
ment will not gain strength. 

Whatever she decides to do, Aquino 
cannot ignore the need for structural 
reforms tp offset the insurgency. Some 
analysts say Aquino should avoid El 
Salvador’s path— where the military 
wars against rebels and economic re- 
forms are nonexistent. 

With a workable cease-fire and 
substantive negotiations going on be- 
tween the government and the in- 
surgents, some see a possibility of her 
leaning toward the left to resolve issues 
such as land reform, the presence of the 
US military bases and a nationalist 
economy. An important actor, at this 
point, would be Washington. The US will 
not look kindly on Aquino if she 
negotiates with the rebels and jeopar- 
dizes the future of American interests in 
the region. 

Many on the left want American bases 
out by 1991, the year the Military Bases 
Agreement (MBA) will expire. The 
j moderates insist that the government 
’ keep earning rent money from the 
1 bases— the US will pay $600 million, 

\ over a five-year period, to Manila— while 

5 dealing with Washington in a business- 
> like manner. 

\ The liberals have suggested a com- 
promise: that the bases become merely a 
refueling station for American military 
ships and planes. This will largely 
eliminate US influence and intervention 
in the Philippines. The most realistic 
assessment, though, is that Aquino will 
keep a firm middle ground and meet 
rebel demands halfway. 

But to deliver on her promise of achiev- 
ing !*peace by the ways of peace,” sfre will 
have to rein in a military that, though 
generally supportive of her efforts, re- 
mains skeptical that the NDF, the CPP 
and NPA will ehtertain a negotiated 
political settlement, She will also have to 
prove to the hardliners in the CPP that 
her govemmeht will “perform for the 
benefit of the people.” 

.Watching the Philippines to draw con- 
clusions about what direction the fragile 
.democracy will take under Aquino’s 
leadership is like firing at a moving 
■ target.. • ' i 

Aquino’s second year in office will start 
off with major events: the new constitu- 
tion is expected to be ratified this month, 
thus ending the “revolutionary govern- 
ment" and elections for local and na- 
tional poistd will follow in May. If Aquino 
supporters win a majority of seats, her 
popular mandate will be reaffirmed. 

Such a development would, very likely, 
guarantee her permanence in office un- 
til the end of her term, in 1992, and help 
make a success of her choseii path. . 

MapileS Danguilan-VitUg, 6 political 
reporter with the Manila, daily Business 
Day, iscurreiiUya Niemah Fellow atHar- 
"• bafd Unipersity' , ' '• .; " 


1983— August 21 — Aquino returns from exile 
and Is killed on arrival. 

August 31— More than one million 
Filipinos join Aquino's funeral procession. 

1984— February 14— The opposition makes 
significant gains In National Assembly elec- 
tions. Communist Insurgent activity grows. 

October 24— General Ver, military 
chief of staff, resigns after he and 24 other 
military men are found to be involved In the 
Aquino aesaaslnatlon. 

November 3— Marcos announces new 
elections 

December 2— Ver Is reinstated follow- 
ing his acquittal. 

December 3— Corazon Aquino an- 
nounces her candidacy for president. 

1986— January 17— Under criticism by Car- 
dinal Sin, Marcos’s campaign fallera. 

February 4— Marcos announces troops 
will be deployed on election day. 

February 6— Over one million attend an 
Aquino rally. Cardinal Sin endorses Aquino. 

February 6— American electoral 
overseers arrive along with a 46-member In- 
ternational monitoring group. 

February 7— Election day. Heavy turnout 
amid ohargee of intimidation and fraud. 

February 8— Both aides claim victory. 
MarcoB auggesta he may Invalidate the 
election. 

February 10— Foreign observers report 
fraud, Intimidation and violence. Including 
murders, by Marcos allies. 

February 1 1— US President Reagan sug- 
gests cheating exists "on both sides.” Remark 
is interpreted as support for Marcos. 

February 16— The National Assembly 
proclaims Marcos the winner. 

February 16— Aquino starts civil disobe- 
dience campaign. 

February 22— Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile and Lieutenant General Fidel 
Ramos, the deputy chief of staff, occupy the 
defense ministry and resign from the Marcos 
government. 

February 23— Enrile and Ramos call on 
Marcos to resign. 

February 24— Crowds block troops ad- 
vancing on the rebel faotlon. Military defections 
Increase. 

February 26— Aquino Is "Inaugurated." 
She appoints the rebel military leaders as 
defense minister and chief of staff. Marcos is 
officially Inaugurated and fleas the country. 

February 27— Aquino appoints a 
17-member cabinet and orders the releaae of 
political prisoners. Marcos's baggage, upon ar- 
rival In Hawaii, la found to contain over $1.7 
million In Philippine currency. 

March 2— Aquino, In har first publto ad- 
dress as president, proclaims full prelection 
against arrest without charges. 

March 3— The Marcoses ara linked to 
overseas properly holdings worth several 
billion dollars. 

March 6— Jos4 Maria Slsen, founder of 
• the Communist Party of the Philippines and 
jailed since 1977, Is released together with 
three other communist leaders, 

MarcfPIB— Aquino offers amnesty to 
Insurgents. ' 

May 23— Aquino goes to Davao, the 
center of communist Insurgency, to meet with 
rebels and outline the terms of a oease-fire. 

July a— Marcos's vice presidential run- 
ning mate, Arturo M. Tolentlno, declares 
himself president amidst civilian and military 
demonstrations financed by Marcos and hia 
supporters. The group Is dispersed two days 
later after they are granted amnesty. 

August 8— Government and communists 
start saoret meetings In Manila. 

September 17— Aquino begins a nine- 
day visit to the United States. 

Beptember 23— Enrile and Ramos push 
for s crackdown on the oommunlsts. 

October 26— Enrile attacks Aquino dur- 
ing a Marcos supporters' rally. 

November 1 0— Aquino starts a four-day 
. trlp.to Japan with Manila rife with rumom of 
a coup by Enrile. 

November Ik-Labor leader Rolando 
Olalia is assassinated. The Communist Party 
blames the military for attempting to provoke 
a confrontation. 

November 23— Enrile ia dismissed and 
Ramos puts down the coup. Rafael lleto, a 
' retired general and former diplomat, Is ap- 
pointed as the new defense minister. ■ 

December 10— Cease-lire begins. • . 
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Who are the Filipino 

why do they behave 

Aquino, like Marcos, is part of an old tradition 

from suffering. It was not just the message, but her con- 
stant shift from English to Thgalog and the quality of 
her voice— soothing, confident— that enthralled the aud- 
iences. In a political scene dominated by pulitika , a term 
consonant with jockeying for power among factional 

H istory textbooks have taught generations of rivals, she came across as one above it all. 

Filipinos to view their past as an epic struggle The Aquino style is both natural and contrived, 

for freedom. From Lapulapu who slew Clerical advisors keep her in touch with the religious 
Magellan in 1521 to Manuel Quezon who won idiom-based on the story of Christs passion and pro- 
independence from the Americans in 1936, phecies of the second coming— that, historically, has 

heroism is deeply etched in the national consciousness. nourished popular expectations of change. A new il- 

Marcos wanted desperately to be added to this pan- ustrudo element is, in effect, attemptingto appropriate 

tlioon. Tb this end he commissioned a history series the tradition. The display of Santo Nino images and 
ca lied 7h<//i ana (Destiny) which traced the development. ^ v . 

of the Fi I ipi no Lhirst for freedom from prehistory to the 
birth of n secular nation-state. In this I Icgelinti view of „f' 

history, Marcos was Lo tie the great hero t h rough whom ... 

the Absolute Spirit would make manifest its grandest 

designs for the pimple. ' • . 

Echoing the dominant interpretation nurtured in the 




clergy- led prayer marches lo ward oi l Marcos troops^ 
not just spontaneous do me msl rations of R?ople FWtr 
Behind them, surely, was the new-found understanding r 
of mass religious psychology by graduates of Jesuit anj r 
Society of Lhe Divine Word seminaries. 

The left— the CPP and NDF forces-is a Iso aware that i 
People Power hns indigenous and folk -religious over- 
tones. The current crop of radical organizers has ' 
outgrown the enrly-70s predilection for Chinese-styl* 
representations of Filipino peasants. Now we hear of the 
spirits of Rizal and Bonifacio urging peasants in the 
mountains of Samar to support the NPA. It is an old 1 
story: guerrilla fighters in 1900 manipulated statues of • 
the Virgin and St. John the Baptist to gain support. TV ' 
day, theNPF, in particular, is fond of juxtaposing images j 
of angry peasants and the suffering Christ. s 

Both the “yellow” ( Aquino's advisors and the church) 
and the “red” (CPP and the NDF) forces are thus vying ^ 
to tap popular energies released by the Ninoy martyr- ! 
dom and the fall of Marcos. History, however, shows that I 
neither of these groups may succeed in the long run. 

Dominant historical interpretations are grounded in 
the fallacy that the “people” or “masses” were either ' 



University of l law Philippines, Marcos viewed the 
Filipino uonversiim to Catholicism by the Spanish as 
l iintainounl Vo a 1 wmk of freedom and identity, cushioned 
only Iw lhe nmtinued vigor nf certain pre-Spanish 
customs InliHi'd "sorcery” and “supe rstition.” 

I' iiveshnf towing the trouble ho would got from Catholic 
church critics, lus prime target in Tttdhana was the 
•Spanish clerical establishment. In his view, the people's 
fury against the clergy in 1891) was a result of the work 
ofan intelligentsia called ilustratfa. Marcos liked losee 
himself as a latter-day Hunt ratio and his main project as 
the strengthening of the state. 

Marcos's downfall has created a bit of u crisis in 
historical interpretation. Cory Aquino does not fit the 
established order of fiery, male “fighters for freedom." 
True, she pulled down a dictator who seemed, to many, 
invincible. She restored many freedoms lost since 1972 
and insists on maintaining o “democrat ic space" despite 
real threats of disorder. But very much in contrast with 
the Marcos scenario of freedom struggles, Aquino has 
the Cathol ic church by her side. Her leadership rests on 
a tradition quite different from that of Marcos and his 
scholars. 

Surely, the most powerful pictorial image used in re- 
cent election campaigns was that of Aquino’s late hus- 
band, Ninoy, lying on the tarmac, arms outstretched like 
Christ on the cross. The wide dissemination of this event 
had a spectacular effect: mass outpourings of sorrow and 
sympathy, and anger at the “bad guys” who did it. Over- 
night, the Marcos regime lost its already thin mandate. 
It was only a matter of time before such grief was chan- 
neled into political action. 

The “Ninoy phenomenon” took even Filipinos by sur- 
prise. In their obsession with clenched-fisted opposition 
to imperialism and the Marcos dictatorship, latter-day 
ilustrados had forgotten that the 1896 revolution took 
on national proportions only after Jose Rizal's execution 
in December of that year. Rizal had made conscious 
reference to emulating Christ's passion and death; the 
event itself was dramatic and true to form. As a result, 
tho Philippines had its own Christ and the revolution 
was interpreted as individual participation in the 
redemption of the country. 

As the mythology has it, entwined with the male mar- 
tyr's fate was woman. Tb be precise, it was Inang Bayart 
(i Mother Country) who, in manifestos of 1896, appealed 
to her children to redeem her from the clutches of Spain, 
thas triggering social sentiments such as utangna loob 
(lifelong debt) to the mother for her caring in the past. 
Tho Virgin Mary and child Jesus became transformed 
into Mother Country and a?iaA bayan (child of the coun- 
try). Elements of the Spanish Catholic message were 
thus transformed into a language of separation from col- 
onial rule. 

Aquino’s language during her campaign speeches 
facilitated a popular interpretation in line with the 
mother/martyr dyad. She would dwell on the opposition 
of light and darkness, the image of Moses leading the 
chosen people out of Egypt, the image of redemption 
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freedom , from. Manuel 
Quezon (above), in 1935 
to the New People’s 


controlled by or stood behind their colonial and national 
leaders. We now know that much of the rural Philip- 
pines went its own merry way during the centuries of 
colonial rule; that such terms as “bandit,” “rebel,” 
"vagabond” and “fanatic” were just so many names for 
the simple refusal or failure to accede to the Spanish and 
American orderings of reality. 

The institutional church has historically stood on the 
side of order and control from above. Its prominence in 
politics may, in the end, be subverted by its own 
teachings: the primacy of humility, poverty, the confron- 
tation of oppression with expressions of love rather than 
the clenched fist. Priests and nuns will always have the 
nagging feeling that, somehow, the religious “fervor” of 
the masses is really the carnival mentality, that the true 
Christian message is misunderstood. However, this is 
but another instance of the slippage between central 
control and the local preoccupations that have 
C w &C ^ er ^ Z6 ^ 8(16116 f°r centuries. 

We may extend this analysis to the heightened role of 
the military in contemporary politics. It was the 
military that captured the imagination of the crowds 
urmg the Ramos/Enrile revolt. But the military also 
e 1C1 ^ S k ar and contempt from others. A history that is 
constructed along the lines of an epic struggle for 
freedom ignores the constant interplay of politics and 
W j « ^ at °^ 6n nothing to do with “anticolonial” 

and antifeudal" sentiments. 

groups— whether these be the mayors’ 
^niral police) during the Spanish regime, or 
andlt gangs, or rebel forces— have historically always 
en a part of the landscape. They have provided the 
_ sans for the display of classic qualities of leadership. 

ey have also been an essential part of factional 
Po 1 ics at the provincial level— witness the armed goons 
m3 private armies. 

a tW? y , 0U , th ever y generation has gone through 
; (chi 1 i ■ ear * n 8 arms an< * banging to a barkadahan 
!pb,i t group)* even risking their lives to serve a 
er or a causa In a sense, this is what the 1896 and 


1898 revolutions were* all about: a display of prowess, the 
“other side" of a Christ-like participation in the coun- 
try's redemption. 

This is a condition that can “get out of hand," as in the 
transformation of the Malacanang guard battalion in- 
to Ver’s barkadahan during the Marcos regime, or more 
recently the RAM officers into “Enrile’s boys.” Thus the 
perceived need for West Pointers and other “careerists” 
to shape the military .into a force properly subservient 
to civil/central authority and an anti-communist 
motivation for fighting. 

In a sense, the leftist NPA/NDF serves a function 
similar to the military. It channels youthful energies 
and provides an opportunity for the display of prowess. 
A gun is always by an NPA's side. The difference, of 
course, lies in politicization. The NPA sees itself as mov- 
ing history forward. The problem is that there is a final, 
over-arching, historical -materialist interpretation of 
events. Also hovering about is the lingering suspicion 
of religion as a tool of the ruling class. 

The left is, in fact, faced with its own problems vis-ft- 
vis the masses. The now-classic precedent for this is the 
Huk supremo Luis Thruc’s conflict with the Lava 
brothers who dominated the old Communist Party. 
Tbruc was the sort of leader who claimed that he learn- 
ed about socialism more from Christ than from Marx. 
He was also hailed as the reincarnation of an earlier 
supremo, Felipe Salvador, who was executed by the 
American regime in 1910. On the other hand the Lava 
brothers, one of whom was a doctor and another a US- 
trained chemist, stuck to the texts of Marx, Lenin and 
the Comintern. The inevitable split came in the early 
1950s. 

Even with a new Communist Party and a new people’s 
army the old problems have not gone away. Fr. Balweg’s 
breakaway group, the Cordillera People’s Liberation Ar- 
my, highlights the old tension between lowlanders who 
were Christianized and Hispanized from the 17th cen- 
tury on, and highland groups that remained indepen- 
dent up to three centuries later. 

The NPA’s troubles with “fanatical sects” and armed 
gangs— some of which have no doubt been egged on by 
the military— are hints of more serious slippages bet- 
ween party ideology and the present masses. The 
CPP/NDF decision to boycott the February elections 
shows the extent to which a “scientific” analysis of 
Aquino’s class origins was allowed to overshadow her 
real impact on the masses. The outcry against US bases 
will have to contend with such lingering images as 
McArthur returning in 1945 to redeem the country. 

What may ultimately prove to be the left’s undoing is 
an historical legacy of personality cults, local fragmen- 
tation and a tendency of villagers in their everyday lives 
to deflect or parody the full message of preachings from 
above. After all, the Spanish friars attempted to shape 
Filipinos to their image for centuries, and failed. 
American teachers and development experts likewise 
failed. 

The military will not have much success in popular 
anti-communist appeal, either. Subverting the center, 
fighting the establishment, has always been part of the 
Philippine social and political life. The public may show 
assent, but chances are that such “serious matters” will 
be watered down by humor and indifference, as when 
sympathy for the martyr Ninoy was punctuated by a 
spate of jokes about his alleged killer’s underwear. 

The outside world takes the Philippines too serious- 
ly. Saber rustling by military factions is mistaken for 
the real thing. NPA troops ring Manila, head- 
lines scream. What is lost to outsiders is the theatrical 
effect of such phenomena, the excitement it engenders 
in an audience which relishes spinning out a multitude 
of versions of events. 

The moments in Philippine history when the masses 
did take things seriously and acted in unison are few 
and widely spaced. The death of Ninoy and its after- 
math, Marcos's downfall, was one such moment. Cory 
Aquino's task has been to ensure that the intensity of 
that event lingers on as long as possible. For only within 
the space of that time can she hope to harness the peo- 
ple’s energies to her goals of reconstruction. All sides in 
the current jockeying for power realize that without her, 
the country may simply fall apart. 

Reynaldo C. lleto, a professor of Philippine history at 
James Cook University, is the author of Pasyon and 
Revolution: Popular Movements in the Philippines, 
1840-1910. He is the son of the new Philippine defense 
minister. 
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‘Now we will have to do our 
part to preserve the gains’ 

Business community pledges \ total supporf 


By Daniel Yu 

In Manila, Philippines 


T he new government of the Philippines is 
perceived as confused and directionless. New- 
found freedoms in the nation and its legislature, 
political maneuverings within the government 
and the interplay of vested interests have con- 
tributed to this image. 

The man President Corazon Aquino succeeded a year 
ago was a seasoned politician, a master of calculated 


political moves that furthered his interests. He control- 
led hiB staff completely— a style which contrasts sharp- 
ly with that of the new government. 

For two decades, Filipinos lived under Ferdinand Mar- 
cos’s autocratic regime. They learned to flourish. 
Survival— and affluence— depended on knowing the ins 
and outs of the system. Aquino’s style caught 
businessmen offguard. 

Aquino’s rise to power caused a qualitative change in 
people’s perception of government and the role that it 
should play. What the Aquino government may lack in 
cohesion is made up for by moral leadership that has 
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brought the government closer to the people. Filipp, 
today, particularly the middle class, take a muchrZ 
active role in shaping their democracy. Last February' 
revolution was really a revolt of the middle class a2! 
the excesses of a government with which they could » 
longer identify. 

“We have to be on the lookout to preserve the gaiujrf 
the February revolution and it is important that * 
reach out to our fellow men,” businessman-industrialin 
RaulT. Concepcion explained. “Businessmen will 
to be increasingly conscious of social realities,” he added 
Businessmen are concerned about the presence!/ 
radical ideas that could undermine the private enter- 
prise economy, however. Under the Marcos governniaL 
the radical New People’s Army grew from a few hundred 
armed rebels to over 20,000 armed cadres. They flout, 
ished because of deteriorating socio-economic conditions 
in the countryside where needs were not addressed^ 
the government. 

In the past, there was little public support for sodo- 
economic projects in rural areas. Ibday, however, a 
number of Filipinos are organizing private enterprises 
to support development projects in small communitiei 
In Davao, on the island of Mindanao, private b 
dividuals working closely with the regional government 
have established the country's first development “task 
force.” The task force, created last May after Aquino ask- 
ed people to help her government improve the lot of Hit 
less fortunate, supports social projects designed to raise 
living standards. 

A husband-and-wife team, Luis and Maria Elena 
Lorenzo, Jr., are deeply involved in the task forewarn 
other businesspeople in the area. Maria Elena leflbef 
job on her family’s banana farm last June to work with 
it. 

“We never thought of doing our share before became 
we never wanted to be identified with the previous 
government. But there is now a new government thatis 
truly concerned with the welfare of the people andw 
have to pitch in to help,” Maria Elena said to explain 
why Bhe has come to Davao. . 

Among its projects, the task force has set up a rebel 
returnee house known as Gambalay, “Return House, 6 
Volunteers there re-orient, train and resettle former 
rebels. The house has attracted 240 returnees ftnmtk 
NPA operating in the area. 

Small efforts like the task force are considered vital 
particularly since two years of severe economic criw 
have left many out of work. Government estimates (in- 
dicate that unemployment runs at 12.6 percent mi 
underemployment at 80 percent. The government w& 
to create one million jobs annually over the next* 
years— to support the 700,000 new entrants into the 
labor force each year and to combat unemployment 
The new government has appealed to businesspeop 
for their help in getting the economy going-Tbe 
business community has, however, wavered .in Use# 
mitment because economic demand has declined soar 
ly since 1988. Consumer purchasing power has » 
sapped and businesses have been unable to return » 
normal levels of production. /. 

Also, left-leaning cabinet ministers i 0 ,^ 1 ^- 
government have left many businessmen feeling uncej 
tain about the future. “We are giving our total aupf°» 
.to President Aquino and we are doing our beet 
' generate economic activity in the country, but we ^ 

* the president to take decisive stepB regarding m®®, 
of her cabinet,” said Elena Lim, president of the wp* 
Import; Corp. She added that she would like w ^ 
Aquino put more people who are sympatheti 
business into her government. . 

. , An increasing number of businessmen believe 
time to restart economic growth haB coma I a ® . 
waiting to see anymore. Whatever you 
. president— that she is indecisive, that she is **** 
nobody can dispute that she is a very sincere and 0 , 0 
. president. That is why it id important to do our PWJ* 
said Patricio Lim, -a- company president. i W 

As Noel d6 Luiia, an investment lanalyai..^. 

however, ‘‘If social conditions do not improve, dj ® K ^ 
raent will onqe again set in and agitation for cheats 
r . pnee more cloud thejdcovery prqceBs.” 
i The events of o yeardgo, for many, were an 


Italian style 

Crew members from the Italia, a 
12 -meter yacht that participated in 
Lnca'sCup trials m Perth, Australia, 
ffintfbr a drive into the bush on a dey off. 
The Italians were on the lookout for 


The luckless crew, after driving for 
several miles, saw no kangaroos however, 
and decided to turn around and head to 
ftanantle for lunch. As they were turn- 
ing a kangaroo hopped into the road and 

was struck by the car. 

Stunned (both kangaroo and Italians), 
the sailors got out of their car with a 
bright idea: Let’s get a picture of the 
kangaroo wearing a Gucci jacket, they 
thought. (Gucci was Italia’s major 
lonsor.) 

As they wrestled the incoherent 
animal into the jacket and posed around 
it for a picture, the kangaroo regained its 
composure and decided to leave. Which it 
did-taking the driver’s Gucci jacket, 
wallet and car keys. The Italians walked 
to Fremantle. 

The well-appointed kangaroo has yet to 
beseen either with or without its swank 
Mian leather. Gucci, while not im- 
pressed by the crew’s bright ideas on the 
seas wbb at least amused by its exploits 
in the bush. 

Educated Americans 

lythirds of all pupils who start South 
Carolina elementary school will not 
graduate from high school. Anywhere. 
Ever. 

Among the 60 US atateB, South Caro- 
1 lina ranks 46th in expenditure per stu- 
dent and in the lowest 10 percent in SAT 
scokb, the standardized teBts taken by 
“wst U8 high school students as a 
measure of their scholastic aptitude. 
University of South Carolina officials, 
wicamed about the state’s poor academ- 
ic image, thought up an administrative 
sfategy: to hire well-known public fTg- 
wea aa lecturers and part-time teachers. 
Bat in a state so hard up for money that 
Pjlic employees are facing a mandatory 
freeze and where tuition for state 
jjNege students was raised twice in the 
years, recent disclosures about 
given to these guest leoturerB 
^ruffled more than a few feathers. 

kill r e V^ a ^ at i widow of the Egyptian 
jw, led a three-semoBter, once-a-woek 
J^on women Egyptian culture and 
!^dUS^207,000 in salary, $106,000 
^GpflnseB, weekly flights on the unlver- 
y s airplane between her home in 

S^i D ^ d th ® t cam P ua in Qd- 
Herjy Kissiger got $25 ,000 for a two- 
^ aat February. Gayle 
fori ^ rumiing back for the Chi- 
^Bears football, team, got $25,000 
W: * consultant to the 
Scl * 0 ? 1 -: of Education] Law- 
Eaglebui-gcr, a :former under- 
of statei Jij. the Jteagah admihi^ 

ronifc JM et , tm F^ 7 . 6 » 00 9 a year >9 a 


©ts, 
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Emigrants should 
stay emigrated 

Japan, that crowded island nation, has 
promoted the emigration of its nationals 
to Central and South America for more 
than a century. There now are 800,000 
settlers of Japanese descent in Brazil, 

80.000 in Peru, 40,000 in Argentina, 

20.000 in Bolivia, 20,000 in Mexico and 

7.000 in Paraguay. 

Disenchanted, perhaps, with the poli- 
tical unrest and economic hard times of 
the region, the immigrants want to emi- 
grate again— back to Japan. 

Japan, which still encourages the move 
to South America, has no provisions for 
the repatriation of foreign nationals of 
Japanese descent, however. Diplomati- 
cally abandoned, many have repatriated 
anyway. Tbday they live as illegal aliens 
in what was once their home. Or their 
parents’ home. 


The politics of water I 

Bankrolled by US$25 million in ap- 
propriated funds, the US State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Human Affairs spends 
the majority of its budget in South Afri- 
ca. According to Under Deputy Secretary 
James Montgomery this is done so that 
the Reagan administration “can say ’We 
are there. We didn’t walk away.’ ” 

Most of the funds go to support black 
educational programs. The rest goes to 
more controversial human rights projects 
chosen by embassy personnel and sug- 
gested, usually, by opposition blacks 
—legal aid for those who are fighting 
apartheid laws, for example. 

Recently, the Office of Human Affairs 
earmarked $10,000 to establish a water 


By Sarah Brickman 

system in a shantytown near Durban. 
“Of course water isn’t what we would 
normally consider a human rights pro- 
blem,” said Montgomery. 

The white ruling government, it seems, 
had decided to level the shantytown— a 
move that residents could appeal so long 
as they could legally prove that they were 
a community. What makes a community 
a community under South African law? 
Well, explained Montgomery,' “a water 
system,” among other things. 

So the shantytown stands— with its wa- 
ter system. Thousands of homes saved, 
thousands of lives made more stable, 
$10,000 spent. Said Montgomery: “Now, 
that’s controversial.” 


The politics of wasteful water 


It used to be— before budget cutting at 
the United Nations became serious— 
that committee rooms were supplied 
with a number of trays with water jugs 
and glasses. 

For three hours on a recent Friday 
evening, the United Nations Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions debated whether or not 
cutting corners had gotten out of hand 
and the water jugs should return. 

As the UN struggles to cut US$85 
million, about 10 percent, from next 
year’s budget, arguing about water for 
the weary throats of the international 
diplomats may seem trivial. But, the UN 


does spend $100,000 per year on the ser- 
vice (the glassware must he bought, five 
people are employed to carry it to and 
from committee rooms, it must be 
washed after each UBe, etc.). 

“Water is life,” commented Bernards 
Mudho of Kenya who would like to see 
water again. 

Even Fontaine- Ortiz of Cuba, the 
chairman of the committee, noted as the 
meeting stretched into evening hours 
that the overtime pay for translators and 
guards might have cost as much as the 
discontinued water service. 
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Belize knows ^ 

Joan Collins’s batting average ; . 

fbiks in Belize cheer for the Cubs. ”, j J : i; ‘ 

They are, most likely, the only people j: ; • j 

south of Chicago's Loop who cheer for J;. r. .y. 

the (noioery good) American baseball : |*V; ■ » j 

team. S'! 

The sleepy country of 160,000 peo- ^ ; . -• . ; : f 

pie, whose foremost export is mart- | ;• -I: 1 ; • 1 

juana, is nestled comfortably in an : r : . 

outrof-the-way corner of war-torn Cen- .1- 

tral America. 

Belgians have, however, been jolted ?H Si 

into the twentieth century by an entre- ^ v 

preneurlal sleight of hand If, that is, ^ ?V’: , j ,, iJr f 

you consider Cubs gaines and soap 1 

operas like Dynasty and Dallas sym- : ‘i 'y. \ ! ; [, 

bols of arrival • 

. Emory King, a US-born entrepre- 
near was shipwrecked off Belize. Re - j. • ■ ' 

cognizing a market when he saw one, 

King began to rent video cassettes, V : ‘Saji'S 
creating a craze where there had not . ; ; .*5 j ^ ;] 

even been many televisions. 

A local accountant learned to hustle 
where King ied. and then, Belize ship- i 

builder Arthur Hoare joined the TV . 
frenzy when he bought a satellite dish. r f ' ; j: S 

Because Chicagtfs channel 9 was easy : j 

to get, that is exactly what Belted* citv ' 

zens got-fmm Bozo the Clown to the .. ? fe 
Cubs. . ffjSla 

While the entrepreneurial kings are ... Jlf ^ 
making a bundle o^afeore^popuia- . 

tion, critical Belize City elders are . : 

complaining that their ftiir city is go- ' : 

ing to pot Newlywed couples are more ; ' ! . 
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Master business in 

B E 1 II E I E Y. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn maiv.igt.-mcm in one of (he most advanced business 
centers in the world. Hum your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


.Master of Htisim-ss AdrnluiMra- 
tfon Decree I'mjjr.tms 
At Arinstium: I 'niw-r'.ui '.(.n.ulu- 
Jk-N.hi)i»l <>t hil.Hkv-. A- 1 in tin .ir.i- 
I li ill. you'll .iojuiiv .1 M/lid urnlcr- 
st.uulin^ nt .uiv.im (.< | in.iii.iL't.-iii'-iu 
ii.clmiijiKi. 

Av.nN.l-- m.ifiirv mt hide hiun-.e. 
Miirhrriu^, InriTii.uii.ii.il lhi;ims%. 
M.ni.iL'Mikiii .ni> I Annum mu. 
Ariiir-rriniL' .ilsuuHi-rs nii*lc.-rnu> lu.itf 
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Diverse Mudciil Bopuhitioii 
Sm.ji nr* liuiii.m.-r »») (.minims .u- 
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studies m r|u- U.S. 
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ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 
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AUTHORS WANTEu 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks 
iii.muscriptiOlHlI types, ticlion, non-flclion. 
poetry, juvenile, scholarly ami religious works, 
etc Hw authors 'Afllcomed tek for free 
booklul R-B3 Vantage Press. 516 Wost 34th 
51 .New York. NY 10001 



LOOKING FOR FEN-PALS 
FROM EUROPE. AMERICA OR 
WORLD-WIDE ? 

Write: Pon-Frlantls 
International 
P.O. Box 564, 0700 AN 
Gran In go n. Holland 


June 29 - August 21, 1987 

Harvard Summer School, America's oldest academic summer 
session, offers open-enrollment in nearly 250 day and evening 
liberal arts courses, a diverse curriculum including courses 
appropriate for fulfilling undergraduate and graduate degree 
requirements, and programs designed for personal or 
professional development. 

The international student body has access to Harvard's 
outstanding libraries, museums, athletic facilities, and cultural 
activities, to nearby Boston and the Cambridge community, 
and to Harvard's historic residences. 

Featured is a college-level program for secondary school 
juniors and seniors in addition to special programs in Health 
Professions (for minority students). Drama, Film Studies, Dance, 
Writing, Ukrainian Studies, and English as a Second Language. 

To receive a catalogue or information about a specific program, 
return the coupon below or call our 24-hour line at (617) 495-2494. 

Please allow 4 - 6 weeks for delivery. 


[ ] YES, please send a 1987 Harvard Summer School catalogue and/or 
specific informal ion about the following progTfun(s): 

1 Secondary School Program [ ] Dance Center [ ) Drama [ ) Film Studies 
[ ] English as a Second Language ( ] Writing ( ] Health Professions 


Name^ 

Sired 


City, State, Zip 



European Investigations for 
Trade • Industry « Banks 
insurance and Lawyers Since 1062 

Free Estimates & Full Discretion 

Phone, Write or Telex lor our 
Free Prevention-Tips & Case Histories 

HOFFMANN 
Investigations Ltd. 

Van Leycnberghlaan 199A 
1082 GG AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands 

PHONE; 31.20.420237. TLX: 18261 NL 
CABLE: HQFDETAU AMSTERDAM 


Harvard University Summer School 

DEPT. 403, 20 GARDEN STREET. CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 USA 


NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

li is possible - it is honestly 
possible - to earn good, usable 
Bachelor's. Master's. Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees from recog- 
nized American universities, 
will mu i ever going to America. 
Till' time involved can be quite 
short, and the cost surprisingly 
low. May I .lit ni.ir/ you hee uifot- 
ni. Hint), wit hi >ut obligation? Dr, 
|uhn Bear, 9301 N. Highway 1, 
Suite 213, Mendocino, CA 9546U, 
U.S.A. Telephone: (707)937-4226 
B IBilZimtt33BU3KS3 3PgggUIBSZjflgn 


BRI 1 ISH UNIVERSITY 
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j INTERESTED IN U.S. 

\ PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 
KIDDER-HALL 
ASSOCIATES 

Helps parents find the right school 
or college anywhere In the U.S. 

Call or write ns at: 

124 Mount Auburn St.. Suite 200 
Cambridge, MA 02130 USA 
Tel 617 57e-S778 T«Ib« 4940995 HQCM 



Earn 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 


Utilizing work, life & academic 
experience; for evaluation and 
information forward resume to: 

PACIFIC SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 

9581 W. Pico Blvd. Dept. 11 
L.A., CA 90035 USA 



Study English 
in Boston 


t'fflnb 


New England's 
Leading School for A Program of 
English As A Second Language 

• Group & Private Instructions 

• Organized Multi-level Programs 

• Comprehensive TOEFL Test 
Preparation 

• International Executive Training 

• Full-Service Housing Arrangements 

• Affordable Rates 

For Further Details, Please Apply To: 

The Boston School 
of Modern Languages 

814 South Sbeel 1 Arlington Slreel 
Roslmdale, MA 02313 Boston MA 02116 USA 
(017) 326-2780 (617) 536-6505 

, Tofex: 710-321-0260 
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A four-year independent uolloge Incorporated 
in the District of Cniumbia and licensed to 
confer degrees. 

* BRA International 

Business 

‘ BA Interdisciplinary 
Studies (Literal Art-i 
& Social Sciences) 

* A A Liberal Arts 

* AAS Internatioanl 

Business 

Housing in efficiency apartments 
Write or pfwne for furttier itrfonnation: 

Via Marche, 54, 00187 Rome, Italy 
Tel: 493-520/493-554 Telex: 612510 


Z UNIVERSITY 

y ° 



^mxyiByCtocket Snow, Jr. 

The UN runs after 
a tighter budget 


FRENCH IN FRANCE 

The intensive way in one of the most pic- 
turesque regions of France, -i to 1*2 week 
programs from March h> December. Also 
vacation-learning plan and winter program 
on the Riviera. From $:.U(1 a week, tuition 
room and board. 

The French Amcnemi Study Ceiitei - 
B.P. 176, 1410*1 l.isiimx Cedrx, Frumv. Hi. :0l. 3 1.22.01 


Spartan Health 
ScieureH Uiuver.sit.v 
School of Medicine 
hi Vieux Fort, St . Lucia 
W es t Ind ies 

’ t'liisses.Sfariing: 
January HiK7,Muy HWi. 
So|ileinlH*r lfi*H7 
InM ruction in Knglisli 
* W.H.o. Listed 


Forint'ormaf imi: 

U.S. Off ice 
7018 Boeing, SuileC 
El Paso, Texas 70S 125 USA 
Tel: (H!r>) 778-5:10}) 


inteiinational 

ESCORTS 

LISA Hoad Office 

;)30 Wnst hGtli Street, NYC 1C0W 
2I2-7G5-7B96 212-765-77M 

Mullilinqiml eccorts available focaiy. 
MHlmn.illy and internationally 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND 1 
CHECKS ACCEPTED. j 
Private Membership Available . 
This award-winning boivIko lw WJ | 
featured as the top & wnsl 8*c nif'j \ 
Escort Service by US & Intef.iMlonal i 
media Including radio and IV. = 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME TOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES’ EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 11, 1987- 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 8, 1988 . 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

1 

•industrial Policy and Strategy 
•Strategic Management and 
Enterprise Strategic Design 
•Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 
•Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 
•Electives 

The programme focuses on the needs and conditions^ 
industrialising countries, with emphasis on professio 
development and applied relevant skill generation. 

RVB is a recognised institution, founded by the Delft , 
University of Technology and has more than 30 yea 
experience in management development for 
industrialising countries. 

For further information please write to 
the Head of the MBA Department, 

RVB— P.O. Box 143 

2600 AC Delft— The Netherlands 


T he United Notions podium 
where presidents, prime 
ministers and potentates 
declaim about the state of the 
world and about their interests 
in it was captured briefly one evening by 
the diminutive Norwegian actress I.iv 
Ullmann. 

"The sad news to he reiniMiiheivil cm 
this anniversary in 198<», the Interna- 
tional Year uf Peace," she said, “i is I Imh 
14 million young children needlessly 
died of malnutrition and pivvenlnl.l.* 
itese. In the last year lunrv children 
Inverted in India and Pakistan Ilian in 
;dl W witiims of Africa put. iu|'et|i.*i\ 
Mure have died this year in Ban- 
gladesh than in Ethiopia. More in Mex 
ko than in the Sudan.” 

The moment was a high-light- of the 
40th anniversary celebration of 
UNICEF, the United Nations Childrens 
fund. There was a parade of children 
bearing banners {“Children Need 
Peace”), reports from UN delegations 
about the special importance they place 
on youth, the arrival of torch-bearing 
runners from the First. Earth Run that 
passed through 50 countries in two 
months on the way to this moment and 
all the attendant hoopla of n now stun- 
dard media "happening.” 

It took Ullmann to put it back into 
perspective: “If the sad statistics which 
I shared with you are not enough to com- 
pel us to work for peace, lot us think of 
the faces of the children. Think of the 
pleading face of a hungry boy in the 
Sudan, a frightened face of a 1 ittle girl in 
Lebanon. Think, finally, of the lace you 


love the most, the face of your own child." 

Her words captured the essence of what 
is arguably the most effective of the UN’s 
specialized agencies, the agency founded 
in 1946 to help the children of war-torn 
Europe and China in the aftermath of 
World War II. 

This sentiment was a welcome counter- 
point to an undercurrent of criticism 
about I hi* UN's ineffectiveness and self- 
ilnulit. — inut-li nf which comes from the 
ih-velopod mintrirs who think their in- 
I crests a iv n« it served and their monies 
:uv wasted. A financial crisis was pro* 
eipitiited by tin* U,S decision Inst year to 
withhold its 'IS percent share of the 
UN iiKset’sed budget. The move triggered 
I IS$30 million in cost-cutting measures 
and u series nf searching reappraisals. 

TV most useful of these studies was 
carried out hv a worthy collection of past 
and present UN practitioners co-chaired 
hy Canadian Maurice Strong, one-time 
head nf the UN Environmental Program, 
and Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, former 
head of the UN's High Commission on 
Refugees. Their study does not focus on 
the UN's geopolitical, but on its petty, 
procedural practices. It is an accoun- 
tant’s eye view of the world organiza- 
tion’s spending. 

The study covers everything from the 
fees for thu UN parking garage to the 
fairness of the funding system whereby 
three countries, the United States, Japan 
and the Soviet Union, currently carry 
ubout 50 percent of the total assessed 
budget. 

In the strangled words of the report: 
"The conclusion to be drawn from the 40 



The First Earth Run: 'The face you love the most.’ 


years of United Nations experience in 
this regard is that when it comes to coni 
pulsory assessments over which the ma- 
jor contributors... have little effective con- 
trol either as to the size of the budget or 
the purposes for which the money is 
spent, the ultimate weapon for express- 
ing dissatisfaction is through with- 
holding. This is the weapon which the 
USSR and the Eastern European govern- 
ments have used to voice protest; it is 
what the French and Chinese and In- 
dians and Arab states have done. Now, 
apparently, it is being used by the United 
States of America." 

The study, United Nations Financial 
Emergency landed like a grenade on UN 
agencies and the missions of 159 member 
nations last fall. It has been partially 
defused since. 

"Our overriding conclusion is that yes, 
you can reduce the budget and make the 
UN more cost effective and improve its 
workings all at the same time,” B&id 
Strong at the end of the year. "But, I'm 
a little disappointed in the impact. There 
really isn’t very much will for change 
within the secretariat itself.” 


Strong, who headed the African 
Emergency Relief effort for the UN, is u 
realist. “We don’t sympathize with the 
mot ives of the United States in causing 
this crisis in the first place. But the cut- 
back was fortunate in a way. It has forc- 
ed us to examine ourselves. We don’t get 
elected by anybody, so we need this kind 
of jolt.” 

Jolt or no. Strong and his reform- 
minded colleagues have a daunting task. 
Insiders who want to change things are 
often forced to neutralize critics on the 
outside who would like to abolish the UN 
altogether. 

One study member, Singapore’s am- 
bassador to the UN Koshore Mahbubani 
defended the UN in the pages of the Wall 
Street Journal recently with the pointed 
argument that the UN, unlike other 
governments, has never been in debt and 
cannot engage in deficit financing. 

Still, while the argument over UN 
ways and means continues, the organiza- 
tion’s bloated bureaucracy continues to 
sponsor thingdvjike the First Earth Ryn 
and other accessories to the basic 
business of promoting better world order. 


Commentary/By Tarzie Vittachi 

I final!?) word 

in case someone 
wm’t paying attention 

n to help our reaclorH who, even after 

raadmg the previous pages, still wonder what the 
*™n -contra soap opera is all about, WorldPaper 
■of W TJniversity of Baloney on the outskirts 

II M hington, DC to interview ^Professor Double 
ere is, for what it is worth, a verbatim transcript: 


tyinAm Pf : Professor, as the world's foremost authori- 
J** j ? polity, can you explain the Iran- 

^andal h Bimpje ter ms ? 

nhonijl up ou k* e Talk: There is nothing complicated 
n^oibers more mone y than some unpatriotic 

tW ° p 6 US Congress are willing to provide for 
% s Pre ^ p 6c * om fighters who are trying to prevent 
Godless communism in America’s 


to find b Iv? an ,^ cara ff u a. So you sent a secret mission 
SC| tteBKifo le , * n Middle East who would finesse 
Nfcftjg ^ ^ the purpose? 

«nenjy? Ut ’ ayatollah? Is ho not your sworn 

^&Jiir a ^ 0,Ver ^ as 110 permanent enemies. Only 
Didn't }?^ erea ^ B as Bismarck said. 
jMth hn n ? n ^ e8S enac ^ u l nw prohibit ing any deal- 
NfcTh e ] ' . 

Kreat philaqopher ' Mr - 


WP: Isn’t it dangerous to sell arms to a country which 
exports fundamentalism? 

Prof.: They can't export fundamentalism to our great 
country. We have our own. 

WP: But, by what logic did you decide to sell arms to a 
country set on destabilizing Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Kuwait and all your other allies in the Middle East? 
Prof.: The logic of the marketplaca 
WP: Were there no moral considerations? 

Prof.: Free enterprise has its own morality. There is a 
demand for arms. We supply that demand. It's as sim- 
ple as that. The invisible hand guides the process, as 
Adam Smith said. 

WP: And, in this case, the invisible hand was...? 

Prof.: Tb disclose that Becrecy is not in the interest of na- 
tional security. 

WP: As that celebrated moral philosopher Richard Nix- 
on said about the Watergate burglary. 

Prof.: This scandal is very different from Watergate. It 

is more complex. _ . 1 m , 

WP: As Nixon said. The money from the sale ot arms to 
Iran is transferred to a secret account in a Swiss bank 
for whom money and manna are synonymous, and from 
Switzerland to the US to provide campaign money to pay 
off the arms dealers. The rest is to be disbursed to the 
Nicaraguan contras in Honduras. Bebe Rebozo would 
have handled the whole transaction much more simply. 
Prof.: Simplicity is the way of fools, as Confucioussaid. 
WP’ Whnt was the reason behind the operation? Tb get 
around congressional objections and finance the contras 

or to pay ransom for American hostages? 

Prof' Why should it be one or the other. Cant two 
enuses ride on one pony? Actually the profit on the arms 
deal was more than was expected. So there was some 
spare cash for buying back hostages and some handy 

Wp 1 Would the'gmt American public have tolerated 
any notion from the Carter administration to pay ran- 


som for the hostages held at the US Embassy in 
Tbheran? 

Prof.: We never make deals with terrorists. We never 
pay ransom to kidnappers. 

WP; But hasn't Iran been denounced as the paymaster 
of terrorists? 

Prof.: Yes. But, there are some Iranians who are 
moderate terrorists. 

WP: Moderate terrorists? You mean terrorists who use 
milder torture like pulling out the toenails from one foot 
rather than both? 

Prof.: That’s right. They are the elements we have to 
work with to safeguard our Arabian oil supplies and the 
integrity of that other great democracy, India. 

WP: AgainBt whom? 

Prof.: What are you? A Godless commie or something? 
Against' the Soviets, of course. 

WP: But India does not want protection from America 
against the Soviets. They say they'll look after 
themselves. Let's leave that, professor. Just tell rue this: 
who authorized this whole capper? 

Prof.: I plead the Fifth Amendment. . 

WP: Does that mean you dare not answer because it 
might incriminate you? 

Prot: I plead the Fourth Amendment. 

WP: Which is? 

Prof.: I forget. But I plead it. 

WP: But, professor, do you expect people to believe that 
this whole affair happened by itself, that is was im- 
maculately conceived? 

Prof.: I plead the Third Amendment. 

WP: Do you, as an expert on foreign policy, get a piece 
of the action? 

Prof.: 1 plead the Second Amendment. 

WP: Professor, you have suddenly become cagey. Why 
then were you willing to speak so volubly at the start? 
Prof.: 1 exercised the rightB granted to all Americans by 
the First Amendment. 
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Business Week Inter- 
national. The leader in cost- 
efficiency in reaching Senior 
and Chief Executives in Europe 
and Asia. 

Five world-respected in- 
dependent surveys prove it. 

So when you plan your 
media schedule, plan to use 
Business Week International. senior 

The world's only inter-- BttC|mv K 
national business news weekly, BusSlan 
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Ahmed Shakor 

• The physicians and en- 
glneers" specialty ncre- 
ments are to be reviewed 

In accordance with the 
Kingdom’s needs as weN 
as the supply and demand 

•^Contacts are underway 
between the Ministry of 
Transport and the Minis- 
try of Industry and Com- 
merce on the co- 
ordination on imports of 
automobiles and on a re- 
view of custom fees. 

• A JD. 2.5 million loan 
which was obtained from 
the Belgian Chase Banque 
De Commerce will be 
transfsred to The Jorda- 
nian Tourism & Mineral 
water company. The Min- 
ister of planning was dele- 
gated to sign the loan 
agreement on behalf of 
the Jordanian govern- 
ment. 

a Contacts are underway 
on increasing exports of 
phosphates, fertilizers, 

and potash to Czechoslo- 
vakia In exchange for Cze- 
choslovakian commodi- 
ties. 

• The Ministry of Finance 
has pointed out that pur- 
chase requisitions va- 
lued over 1000 dinars 
made by ministries and 
government depart- 
ments should go through 
the Public Supplies De- 
partment. 

• A number of local com- 
mercial banks are cur- 
rently considering open- 
ing branches In the West 
Bank 

• Minister of Planning Dr 
Taher Kanaan is to pay a 
vlalt to Romania next April 
heading a Jordanian dele- 
gation to participate In 
the meetings of tne Joint 
Jordanlen-Romanlan 
Committee. 

• The gross production 
of the Jordan Petroiium 
Refinery Co. In 1986 haB 
amounted to 2 , 266,000 
tonnes compared with 

2.424.000 tonnes In i 

1985. The company's to- 
tal fuel sales amounted to 

2.835.000 tonnes In 

19.86 compared with 
2^624,000 tonnes In 

1985;.. an Increase of 

211.000 tonnes. The 
amount of the klng- 
dom'p Imported oil deriva- 
tives in 1986’s estimated 
at 610,000 tonnes 

• New measures will be 
akeiy to increase custom 

levied on a number of 
secondary commodities. 

e^hfui. v * rn m ® 11 1 has 
tlcm ft b h ® d new regula- 

flKWsrJnp payments 
fl^Mruotloii' con- 
ue tender va- 
J - D 300,000. 
will ’iff-*— F* payments 
SL^ivfl'yen In two 
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of • the value 
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Jordan Islamic Bank: how it compares 


Dr. Wilson's study of iBlamlc Banking in Jordan contln- 
ues with an assessment of the activities of Jordan Isla- 
mic Bank. 


Chor I 3 : J. I. B. ASSET HOLDINGS 
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THE JORDAN Islamic Bank seems 
to have attracted several thou- 
sand customers who were not 
previously In the banking habit, al- 
though the exact number cannot 
be assessed precisely, as clients 
are not asked such questions 
when they open accounts. It 
seems likely that many trust (cur- 
rent) account holders are in this 
position, a quarter of the total. 

Some may have used riba banks 
in the past, and then closed their 
accounts when the Jordan Islamic 
Bank opened, but this probably 
only applies In a small minority of 
cases. Bank customer loyalty Is as 
significant In Jordan as elsewhere. 
Few with trust accounts with the 
Jordan Islamic Bank maintain cur- 
rent accounts with other banks 
however, as the holding of multiple 
accounts which earn no return is 
extremely wasteful. 

Many clients of the Jordan Isla- 
mic Bank who maintain only joint 
investment accounts also have 
current accounts with other 
banks. This applies especially in 
the case of business customers. 
The accounts with the Jordan Isla- 
mic Bank are viewed as long term 
Investments, whereas the other 
accounts are transactions ba- 
lances. For Individuals this is less 
likely to be the case, and they may 
not need current accounts. 

Jordan remains, like other Arab 
countries, an an essentially cash 
based society as far as personal 
transactions are concerned, with 
cheques and credit cards used 
much less than in the West. 

In these circumstances banks 
are regarded as primarily savings 
Institutions. Even foreign ex- 
change transactions apart from 
those for large amountB, or letters 
of credit seldom go through the 
banking system. Moneychangers 
handle most foreign exchange 
deals, Including remittances, 
which were very Important, and 
continue to have some signifi- 
cance for the Jordanian economy. 

The Jordan Islamic Bank has 
probably not contributed as much 
to the spread of bonking as some 
of the Islamic banks In the Gulf, 
simply because most Jordanians 
with significant means already 
banked prior to Its establishment. 
The bank has made a more signifi- 
cant contribution to the spread of 
banking In the provincial centres 
where It established branches, ra- 
ther than In Amman, which was 
financially more sophisticated. 


Overall It would seem most appro- 
priate to suggest that the Jordan 
Islamic Bank has tended to comp- 
lement the activities of the riba 
banks rather than being a substi- 
tute for them. 

The Jordan Islamic Bank Is con- 
tinuing to expand its deposits ra- 
pidly however. In spite of the 
recession which Jordan is exper- 
iencing. Joint Investment accounts 
are growing much more rapidly 
than trust accounts, perhaps re- 
flecting the fact that the new cus- 
tomers being attracted are lower 
income earners who do not re- 
quire chequing and other similar 
facilities. The bank Beams to be 
doing better than riba based 
banks in terms of deposit growth, 
particularly with regard to time de- 
posits. No comparison was poss- 
ible for specified investment ac- 
counts, as other Jordanian banks 
do not offer such deposit facilities. 

Asset Deployment 

Most of the Jordan Islamic 
Bank's funds are placed in Islamic 
Investments on a profit sharing 
basis. Chart 3 shows the growth 
of the bank's assets, with almost 
JD 80 million invested on an Isla- 
mic basis by 1986, and over JD 45 
million in cash holdings. Initially 
cash holdings predominated, as 
iBlamlc investments take time to 
arrange, but by 1980 Islamic in- 
vestments were already more sig- 
nificant. The proportion of bank 
assets accounted for by Islamic 
investments amounted to over 64 
per cent by 1983, and by 1986 
this figure had risen to almost 56 
per cent out of a total asset port- 
folio exceeding JD 142 million. 
These Islamic investments mostly 
consist of mudarabah advances to 
business clients on the profit 
sharing principle. 

About 20 per cent are trade 
credits provided through the pur- 
chase of goods on behalf of 
clients, who repurchase the goods 
when they In turn have arranged 
sales. This figure also Includes 
leasing arrangements on the Ijara 
Islamic principle. The leasing Is for 
a specified period, at the end of 
which the client will make final 
payment and take over the owner- 
ship of the goods In question. 

The relatively high holdings of 
cash by the bank should be noted. 
In 19B3 this proportion was 26 per 
cent, and In 1986 the figure had 
risen to almost 32 per cent. This 
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refers partly to cash in hand, but it 
also includes deposits with other 
commercial banks and the Central 
Bank of Jordan. These inter bank 
deposits are placed on a non 
Interest earning basis. The high 
level of cash reserves partly re- 
flects the conservative policy of 
the bank's management, and the 
desire to maintain adequate liquid- 
ity. 

Cash holdings are higher than 
the management would like, how- 
ever, partly reflecting the reces- 
sion in the Jordanian economy, 
and the lack of Investment oppor- 
tunities in the present climate. A 
proportion of around one quarter 
Is considered optimum, but the 
management does not wish to 
make high risk advances, and 
views the additional cash as a 
welcome hedge during this period 
of business uncertainty. 

Islamic Community Finance 

The specified Investments iden- 
tified separately In chart .3 are 
also, of course, undertaken on an 
Islamic basis, and the essential 
principle Involved is mudarabah or 
profit sharing. These Investments, 
nevertheless, have to be distin- 
guished from the. more general 
type of Islamic investments al- 
ready discussed, which take the 
form of portfolio Investment In the 
sense that the Jordan Islamic 
Bank has only a minority stake in 


Table 3: Assets of the Jordan Islamic Bank for Finance and. investment 


General 

Investments 


Specific 

Investments 


Fixed 

Assets 


63,013,403 

66,404,051 

71,013,906 

70,650,768 


5,636,284 

4,111,218 

10,107,048 

12,279,117 


3,842,930 

4,472;492 

4,865,663 

4,969.438 


Asset value (JD) 

Dec 1084 27,666,017 63,013,403 6,636,284 3,842.030 

June 1086 33,442,402 66,404,061 4,111,218 4,472,482 

Dec 1986 36,866.419 : 71,013,906 10,107,048 4,865,663 

June 1988 46,382,485 ; 79,660,768 12,279,117 4,969.438 

Aseet growth- (%) 

Dec. 84 - Dec. 86 41.0 ■ I?- 7 . . 79.3, 28.8 

' June 88- June 88 36.8 ; 19 9 34 8 11 '.! 

Dec. 1984 , 27.0 61.7 , 6.5 ■ , 30 

June 1986 ’ 31.2 - : 640 8.5 : , 34. 

: Note: * Does not add to 100% as othsr assefS such da securltlss, noh-lntsiredt yielding 
.bills ect; excluded. . .. '' •_ • V ' ; 

Source! As tabid 1 " ' •' . : 


the enterprises it is supporting. 
With specified investments the 
bank itself is the Instigator of the 
Investment, end wholly owns and 
controls the projects Involved. This 
can therefore be regarded as 
direct investment. The major in- 
stance of this type of investment 
is the Al-Rawabdeh housing 
project in north Amman. The bank 
acquired a plot of 40 dunums op- 
posite to the Al Ral dally new- 
spaper offices In the north of Am- 
man for housing development for 
middle income citizens In 1981, 
and a larger plot the same year in 
the south of the capital near Jabal 
Al-Hashimi. This was for a com- 
prehensive housing scheme for 
low Income citizens. 

As table 3 shows, the assets 
accounted for by specific invest- 
ments continue to grow rapidly, 
reflecting these housing develop- 
ments. If specific investment 
funds from depositors continue to 
grow as rapidly as recently then a 
corresponding build up of the 
bank's specific Investment will oc- 
cur. The Jordan Islamic Bank will' 
be well placed to undertake fur- 
ther large direct investments in 
housing and other fields, and the 
experience learnt from the Al- 
Rawdah scheme should be invalu- 
able. 

To be continued 
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Taiwan aids 
Saudi Arabia 




TAIPEI (CNA) — The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs announced 
recently that the Republic of China f !$■ 
will assist the Kingdom of Saudi !|p; i;.jj 
Arabia to set up a commodity In- P.vHj 
8pectlon system and to train in- ■ ' ! ; vt!; 

spectlon personnel. : - 

A co-operative agreement, fea- ' s’t £•$ 

tilling the establishment of a close 
relationship between the bureau . h.v: 

of standards of the Kingdom and "• 
the bureau of commodity Inspec- ; i 

tlon and quarantine of the ROC, 'p'j 't 
was reaohed during the ninth con- ' - Ir'i/j 
.ference of the Joint Sirib-Saudl~>i 
committee on ebondmlc and tech- . *,» 
nlcal 'Co-opSraUon, held last May 1 .■ 

In Taipei.. ; . , ' . . /j 0% 

• A spokesman for the economic !, 
ministry said the final agreement 
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Dia io sei up a commodity inBpec- ■ vatTV'. 
tlon system .and to assist the 8au- ■ \ 
dis in acquiring experimental f. £}}?'&{ 
equipment for the testing of high . 
pressure contalnare. . \ !j; ' 

The bureau of . commodity in-! ' ? & 



The bureau of commodity in-! 
spectlon and quarantine will be 
authorized by the bureau of stan- 
dards of Saudi Arabia to lasue 
qualified product certificates. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

6 7/16 

4 

8 1/2 

3 1/4 

6 3/8 

4 1/2 

11 

2 M 

8 7/16 

4 1/16 

8 9/16 

3 3/8 

5 3/8 

4 1/8 

10 15/16 

3 M 

6 1/2 

4 1/16 

8 5/8 

8 7/16 

5 3/8 

4 3/8 

10 3/4 

6 M 

6 1/2 

4 1/18 

8 7/8 

3 9/16 

5 3/8 

4 1/8 

10 9/16 

9 M 

8 1/2 

4 1/6 

8 5/8 

3 5/8 

5 3/8 

4 1/8 

10 9/16 

12 M 

6 1/2 

4 1/8 

8 5/B 

3 11/16 

5 3/8 

4 1/8 

10 1/2 

2 Years 

8 13/16 

4 3/8 



— 


— 

— - 

3 Years 

7 1/8 

4 3/4 



— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

7 3/8 

5 1/4 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

7 5/8 

5 7/18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


' GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 18 February 1987 
were as follows: 

16 ct.. JD 3,360 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.900 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.650 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,450 

Ounce JD 144.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 32.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 28.500 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar lower, gold mixed 

LONDON (AP) -- The US dollar (all Monday against all key 
currencies In light European trading. Gold prices roee In 
London but ware, unchanged In Zurich. 

Dealers sskl the closure of US markets for • national holi- 
day kept currency and bullion dealings quiet and largely 
trapdleaa. • 

The dollar tost ground In early trading after US Trade Se- 
cretary James Baker remarked that Its value Is deter- 
mined by the financial market. 

The dollar was weakened further when e senior Japanese 
(nance ministry off leal denied any possibility that the big 
five Industrial nations soon will Issue a joint statement sup- 
porting stability among key exchange rates: 

Dealers have speculated tor weeks that the so called 
groMP of live -- the United States, Japan, West Germany, 
end Britain — will meet In February to stabilise the 
sliding dollar* 

/ In Tpkvo, the dollar faji to a closing 153.77 Japanese yen 
ya " at close. Later, In London, It fell 

.to ->i o3.25 yen. ' 

,h ® Brltl * h pound roee to $1.5225 from 
eT.ezio frigay.. 

ta ^ do,lar In Europe, compered with latei Frl- 

-^1.3175 West GSfmsn Merks, down trom 1.8305, 
if 1 .6.345 Swiss FrSnos, down from 1 .5490 
v-Ty fcWjW French Francs, down from 6.0975 
.~i. 2.0510 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.0650 .. 
“^1,29.1.75 Italian Lire, down from 1,302.60 • 

~ if 3360 Canadian Dollars, d6wn from 1.3465. 1 


EXCHANGE RATES . 



buy 

sell 

US dollar ■ 

.3400 

.3425’ 

Sterling pound 

.515 

.525 

■German mark 

. .185 

.168 

French franc ■ 

' .055 

.068 

Swiss franc 

.220 

.225 . 

Dutoh guilder 

.160 

.165 

Italian lire (1000) 

.255 

.265 

Swedish kroner 

.060 

.051 

Saudi rlyal 

.0908 . 

.0915 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.226 

1.230 

UAE dirham 

.0925 

.0935 

Egyptian pound 

.1726 

.1600 

Syrian lira 

.0130 

.0133 

Iraqi dinar 

.260 

.270 

Omani rlyal 

.890 

.900 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Gulf projects 
on course 

RIYADH (Opecnaj — Five of 
the 34 studies done by the 
gulf, Gulf Investment Corpo- 
ration (QIC) on Industrial and 
development projects, have 
already been employed to 
start projects which are 
nearing completion, accord- 
ing to the annual QIC report. 

. Since Its founding three 
years ego, the corporation, 
with a capital of $561 mill- 
ion, Is said to have made an 
effective contribution to the 
banking, 1 industrial and In- 
vestment sectors In the 
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IE 1 ** 0 !. Qo, iJW !!^ rt W ln London; tig a late bid of 
$997i?5, u£ from $396,60 old late Frjday. : • 

was quoted at S$97;60, unchanged 
Iromprldey’i letebldp/lce. t 

wanted to walt fpr US trading to readme to- 0 

m A^ u Joh^e ale r 1 do,lar d ' d ^’ t h#, P Ouf at all, £ 

Earlier. 1 1\ Hong ; Kong, gold rose to a prosing bldl of 
$399.$/, up from $39974 i* bid at Satirdqy* cIo*sj 7 



Boom in activity 
surprises experts 

By Mamdouh* f I Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE MARKET witnessed an unprecedented level of activity during 
the week concerning both the sljare prices and volume of trad- 
ing. Most of. the industrial companies enjoyed a substantial 
share price increase, specifically the Jordan Sllvochemical and 
the Jordan Cement Factories Co.' This dramatic activity has sur- 
prised all experts at the market.' 

3,748,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
8.460,000 divided among 4,300 contracts, an Increase of 100 
par cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 1,290,000 with a de- 
viation of 28.6 per cent or 5.7 p£r cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 61 companies were handled from which 42 
companies gained Including: 


1- Jordan Lime & 

' Bricks 

2- Dar A! Shab Press 
& Publishing Co. 

3- Jordan Bank 

4- Jordan Sllvochemlcals 

i • ! 

’ 5-* Jordanian -French 
• Insurance Co. 


closing at JD .360 up 
from-JD .220 
closing at JD .550 up 
from JD .340 
closing at JD 25.300 up 
from JD 15.950 
closing at JD 2.520 up 
froriTJD 1.890 

closing at JD 3.750 up 
from JD 2.280 


9 companies lost Including: 

>1- Arab Insurance Co. closing at JD .850 down 
frofh JD .920 

£- General Mining Co. closing at JD 1.650 down 
from JD 1.700 

\ 

10 companies had no change In their share values, 

» 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 208,000 shares 
^ere handled at a market value of JD 103,000. 

•Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week' 


share 

share 

Banks 

24.8% 

13.3% 

Industry 

70% 

82.9% 

Servloea 

1.8% 

2.4% 

Insurance 

3.4% 

1.7% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by seotor 

Banks (out of 17 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of seotor 

of market 

1- Arab Bank 

67.2% 

14.2% 

2- Bank of Jordan 

24.3% 

0% 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 
1- Jordan Sllvoohemloals 

25% 

17.6% 

2- Jordan Cement 
Factories 

18.2% 

12.8% 

3- National Steel 
Industry '• 

18.1% 

12.7% 

4- Arab Aluminium • 
Industry 

14% 

9.8% 

6- Intermediary 

Petrochemical Industries 

12.2% 

8.0% 

Services (out of; 7 traded) 
1- Dar Al Sha'ab * 

: Press & Publishing Co. 

34.8% 

.6% 

2- Jordan Electricity Co. 

•28.7% 

.5% 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) : 



;1- Jordanian -french ; . ■ 

72.2% 

2.6% 


Weekly Average 


y : 'j 

• .• • i . 
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+ .3% 

+ .$% : : 


,9% ,v 

+ .7% 

+ 1.1% :> 

'-+■3.9 


+ 1.8% 

+'1,3% ; : 

l; 

;;+3:.i% 

+ 5,6%. 

+3.8% i- 



+ 2.1% 

+ 1.9% 
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Boosting sporting activities 


sport 


i By Hamdan Al Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

, AST THURSDAY, 12 February, 
marked the opening of the Cultural 
Reason organized by Al-Ahli Club. 

to prove Its significance. Dr 
Eid Daheyyal, Minister of Youth 
was present to declare its com- 
rnancement. It is expected to last 
until the end of tho month. 

The first seminar for the season 
ws s held under the theme 'Tho 
snort 9 movements in Jordan'. Mr 
Mohammad Jamil Abdul Tayyeb 
the Undersecretary of the Ministry 
qI Youth, and Dr Mohammad Khair 
Mamsar, special advisor to the 
University of Science and Techno- 
logy's president, took part. 

In his opening address, Dr 
Daheyat stated that the Ministry 
of Youth was not leaving any 
stones unturned in its efforts to 
support sports premises and fa- 
cilities so as to obtain an infras- 
tructure made up of sports com- 
plexes and stadia which could 
push forward sports activities. 

The establishment of a new 
sports city In the eastern part of 
Amman and another one in Irbid, 
as well as the Al-Hussein, is a 
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Mr Daheyyat 

shining testimony and have gone a 
long way to promote and enhance 
sports in the Kingdom. In addition, 
the ministry extends help to all 
municipalities and governorates. 
This would certainly satisfy the 
aspirations of all sports en- 
thusiasts. 

The minister revealed that the 
five-year development plan of the 
Ministry concentrates on the set- 
ting up of 40 youth centres and 
five camps in addition to those al- 
ready available. These would be 
supplied with the necessary facili- 


ties like stadia, buildings and other 
forms of incentives which would 
enable all members to practise to 
the full their talents. 

The minister also added that, in 
spite of the obstacles that have 
been encountered so far. sports 
this year would be especially ear- 
marked to help the federations to 
enable them boost players and 
clubs efforts in the respective 
games. 

Referring to the question of fin- 
ance, Dr Daheyyat Said- this was 
the core of any activity. And al- 
though it could not in the end how- 
ever cover all activities the basic 
aspirations would be accom- 
plished. 

In addition to governmental sup- 
port, the federations and the pri- 
vate sector could play a worth- 
while role by shouldering part of 
this responsibility through the col- 
lection of donations. 

The Al Ahli Club, the minister 
noted, is a Concrete example of 
the co-operation between the two 
sectors which has made it feasible 
for the building of the headquar- 
ters of the club and the necessary 
for finance for its premises and 
sporting activities. 
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Saeed al-Hajrl: pride of the Arab World 
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Arab hero takes European 
circuits by storm 


AMMAN (Star) — The name 
5988d al-Hajrl Is a household 
u.iiu an ?. a ‘ways synonymous 
wth rally sports throughout 
• S; IwholB Middle East re- 
flion. 


tnu*j r svary major 
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Juhu Kankkunen, Sweden a 
Stig Blpmqvlst and Kalla 
Grundell, plus Bruno Saby of 
Franca and Massimo Blaslon 
of Italy — all driving the 
four-wheel-drive ‘super- 
cars' outlawed by FISA for 
next year. 

Al-Hajrl was giving away at 
least 150 brake horse power 
and his chances of a top ip . 
position looked only poss- 
ible. In the end, against the 
best In the world, he finished 
fourth, a remarkable achieve- 
ment In the circumstances 
and one .that confirmed his 
place among ■■'•the, world’s 
leading drivers. 

Holland's Limburgla Rally, 
an extremely fast event- on 
Straight, flat-out ■ roadB Inter- 
rupted occasionally . by 
90-degree bends, . was 
chosen : as the nSxt cSaas f 
room for the Arab' stars hi- 
gher education. • 

The absence of practice 
didn't seem to matter for th* 
driver, finished third of nearly 
100 , . beating the DUtch 
champion on ■ his home 
ground and beaten In turn 
only; ty two ‘supercars.' 


Again, he had surprised 
everyone. 

The Pharaohs Rally was 
looming again and there was 
much testing to be done by 
the Qatari on the prototype 
Mitsubishi Pajero. 

The venue was a special., 
circuit In Franca where sev- . 
oral sunny August days were 
spent In preparation for the 
big endurance adventure In 
Egypt In October. 

If the ten-day, 4,400-km 
Pharaohs was an engrossing 
event with the lead changing 
constantly, It was particu- 
larly. frustrating for al Hajri 
who won s|x of the 10 long 
8pec|al 8 tag 08 In his Miteubl- 
shl Pajero' ptrotoype -r In- , 
eluding one when he leapt 
from 54th to first place 1 over- ; 
all ’hi a elpgle day. ' . .. 

Al-Hajrl had bean asked to 
make a Middle East ‘guest' - 
appearance In :the Jordan, . 
Rally In mld-AprlL Despite 
the pressures of a sick an- f 
girie and Just to remind ' 
everyone he .was still . 1 , -• 
he led from start.to finish for 
a thrilling victory. , 






His Royal Highness Prince Abdullah with his co-driver 

Jordanian team gets set 

a In preparation for the Qatari national Rally scheduled to take 
place in Qatar on 19 February, His Highness Prince Abdullah 
and the Jordanian team have completed intensive training. 
These included taking a tour of the rally routes. Having finished 
Its training courses last Tuesday, the team is now fully ac- 
quainted with the routes and special stages of the tournament. 

Tournaments planned by Chess Federation 

• The Royal Jordanian Chess Federation has decided to hold a 
number of tournaments after a meeting which was presided over 
by Mr Abdul Malek Arafat, deputy president of the federation. 

These activities will Include: 

• The male single tournament for over 17-20 years from 24 
April. 

• The youth individual tournament for those below 1? : 20 years 

on 24 April. , 

• The individual tournament for teenagers below 18 years on 
25 April. 

• The female Individual tournament for over 16 years on 17 
April. 

• The female individual tournament for those below 16 years 
— 17 April. 

New directors of sports appointed 

• The Amman Club’s Administration has nominated directors 
for the various sports teams of the club at a meeting chaired by 
Mr Mohammad Jamil Abdul Kader, President of the club. 

The new directors are: Mr Muath Khair for basketball. Dr 
Fayeq Abu Halimah for handball, Mr Ahmad Ka awash for football 
Kaddoumj other games. Mr Mustafa Al Affouri will be respon- 
sible for table tennis. 

On the other hand, a number of Jordanian sports leaders paid 
a visit to the club's new headquarters in Jabal Al Hussein last 
Sunday. ‘ 

National team gets ready 

• It Is expected that the officials involved with the training of 
the Jordanian national soccer team will submit the last list, of 

■ names of players who are expected to represent Jordan in the 
football match to be played in Damascus on 27 February against 
the Syrian National. soccer team. The match is in preparation for 
the Asian semifinal games. 

The Star forecasts that the team will include: Mllad Abbassi, 
Izzat Hashim, Raed Assaf, Omar Al Qara, Najib Al Banna, Zald 
Ai-Shalr, Issam Al-Tslll, Khaled Sa'eed, Mazen Al-Saqir,. Al Api- 1 . 
mouri, Jamal Abu Abed, Assa'ad Dualbls, Mahmmoud Al-Sallhl, 
Haltham Abdul Hadi, Ratlb Al-Daoud, Abdul Razzaq Koukash, 
Aref Hussein, Khaled Awad and Adrian Atturk, 

Federation vice-president in Amman 

• The deputy president of the Arab Volleyball Federa tlon, Mr 

Mohammad All Abcj.has arrived In Amman fbr a brief visit at the 
invitation of the Jordanian Vdlleyball Federation: Mr Abd is.here 
to have a briefing on the preparations, that have been made by. 
Jordan to organize the Asian Volleyball Championship In Amman 
next September. ' 1 

New sports federation 

• Mr Sami Qardein, general-secretary of Labour, Associations. 

' Union has disclosed that there are seridOs .steps. being, taken by 

. the union and its executive committee to set up a new sports 
.. federation for the: first time. In Jordan. -The. federation wilt Support' 
the sports activities of the professional associations and com-,, 
•j pany.tearhs. as well -as; other establishments;' . • ' ■. ’’ . 

Minister patronizes International match 

• Dr Sd Daheyyat, the Minister df Youth has agreed tb patro- 
' nize the football rr)atch to Be played at the A]- ..Hussein, sports 
:■ . city on Friday 20 February. The match is between Al Ahli football 

. team arid the Dynamo: team of Pahkhartet iff Romania. The Ro- . 

nwnlan- 1 tefmi ! is, ' subsequently' expected / tp , play. 

\ against Al Ramtha team on next' Sunday, 22 February, ■ 
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The Presidential finding 

In an electronic message of 4 
December. . North provided Poin- 
dexter with a status report on the 
situation. North's message stated 
that It was based on discussions 
heJd in Geneve between Kimche, 
Secord, Ghorbanl far and the Ira- 
nian contact. The message re- 
counted Iranian unhappiness with 
the HAWK shipment in late 
November. It indicated that rel- 
ease of the hostages is tied to b 
series of arms shipments begin- 
ning later in December, and that 
North, Secord, Kimche and 
Schwimmer were to meet in Lon- 
don on 7 December to go over ar- 
rangements for the next ship- 
ments. it stated that North had 

g one over ail the plans with the 
1A offlciaf who had assisted in 
the 25 November flight. He indi- 
cated that the only officials fully 
informed about the longer term 

Part Two 


goals are McFarlane, Poindexter 
and North. 

On 7 December, the President 
met with Shultz, Weinberger, Mc- 
Mahon representing Casey, Mc- 
Farlane and Poindexter to discuss 
the Iran initiative. Most partici- 
pants who testified before the 
Committee believed there was a 
consensus at this discussion that 
McFarlane would inform the Ira- 
nians in. London that the US would 
not trade arms for hostages. 
Shultz apd Weinberger both tes- 
tified that they left the meeting be- 
lieving that the arms component of 
the contacts with elements In Iran 
was over. 

However, at least the partici- 
pant, DDCI McMahon, testified 
that there was no decision or con- 
sensus. He testified that the 
meeting was divided over whether 
to proceed with the Iran initiative, 
with White House staff supporting 
continuation and all others disa- 
greeing. There also is disa- 
greement in the Committee's re- 
cord about whether McFarlane’a 
meeting with the Iranians in Lon- 
don was discussed at the 7 
December meeting, or what speci- 
fic guidance was approved. Two 
participants did hoi recall any dis- 
cussion of Instructions McFarlane 
claimed * to have received — to 
make clear that the US remained 
< opdn to. a political dialogue, but , 
; wouFd not exchange arms for; hos- 
tages; 

McFarlane testified that prior to 
meeting the Iranians in London, -he 
and North met Kimche, who urged' 
the -.US : U> bp more patient and- 
permit the Iranians to demonstrate 
. their bona fides. According to Mc- 
Farlane, he told Klrnche nls. mi s- 
- sign was "to close, down" the op- . 
pration. He arid North then met 
with Kjmche. Nlmrodl and, Ghorba- 
■ nifar; .io \whoro' McFarlane made 
"emphatically" clear that the' OS 
would, engage , In ’ no more arms 
transfers; According to McFarlanB, 

; Ghorbanifer-. argued : strongly for 
. continued. US arms transfers, and 
■iMpFariane: came:, away con- , 
vfnced’ .this US - should not • "do : 
. pU8(rie.ss'y with Qhprbenifar. - 

• ’ 1 On, McFarlafi0 , $ : return, -he re- : 
ported to the. President and others 
hfe-Lphdoh 'meeting. -According 
Vto-Gasey's written account of that' 
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meellrifli' Mcfariane recommended 
.'--trial the US hot.pui‘aue,& refetloh- 
shlp wl!h the ;.lra plans through 
. • GhOrbanifar, of ’.whom he did not 

that . 

We : shoufci ;.W6r fc- Jhrotigh; otherA.- 
Gase/s memo said that '• 'every j 
pne J, 'Bup0orted thfa idea; though It 
- ; : W* : - N: President .'argued . 
f x-L-mirnty; -f^r letting - thb - Israelis bo* 


arms W 




At this time, CIA sent a message 
through its channels to posts in 
. countries. Involved in-. preparations . 
for future missions, advising them 
that. "the. deal" was apparently off 
and everyone should stand down. 
McFarlane resigned from the Gov- 
ernment on 1 1 December. He tes- 
tified that he had no further invol- 
vement with the Iran matter during 
the period of January to April 
1986. In a memorandum of 8 
December 1 986 the day before 
McFarlane reported on his trip, 
North summarized the options 
on the Iran programme to Poin- 
dexter. North wrote that Ghor- 
banifer was a reliable interlocu- 
tor. He noted that the US 
should gain operational control 
to avoid past problems exper- 
ienced with Schwimmer. He 
then posed five options: (1) 


should keep working with him. 
Subsequent to this discussion 
Casey- asked him to arrange for 
Ghorbanifar to submit to a CIA po- 
lygraph. Ladeen contacted- Ghor- 
banifar abroad and obtained his 
agreement to' the polygraph which 
was administered in mid January. 

Ladeen also had Ghorbanifar vi- 
sit Washington in late December. 
There Ghorbanifar met for the first 
time with CIA officials who were 
aware of the arms sale efforts. 
Ghorbanifar discussed many mat- 
ters of interest to US officials, but 
the CIA's past experience with him 
prompted caution. On 23 Decem- 
ber, Director Casey wrote to the 
President that Ghorbanifar's infor- 
mation "could be a deception to 
impress us. It is necessary to be 
careful in talking with Ghorbani- 
far." Casey told the President that 


cussions with Ghorbanifar in early 
January that they knew that the 
■aircraft carried arms. Other do- 
cumentation submitted to ' the 
Committee, however. Indicates 
that at least some CIA officials 
overseas were aware of the na- 
ture of the cargo much earlier, and 
at least one reported this back to 
headquarters. 

in early January, 1986, Prime 
Minister Peres sent Amiram Nlr, 
Terrorism Advisor to the Israeli 
Prime Minister, as an emissary 
to meet the Presldont about 
the Iran initiative. According to 
evidence received by the com- 
mittee, Nlr urged the Prosident 
and Poindexter to reconsider 
the transfer of arms to Iran for 
the release of hostages. 

The Committee received copios 
of various draft findings prepared 


EDITOR'S NOTE: By special arrangement The Star acquired the full text of 
the special Congressional Committee's report on the US arms shipments 
to Iran and the diversion of sales funds to the Contra rebels in Nicaragua. 
The intriguing Information in this report offers a riveting reading and acts 
as a guidiine Into America’s Middle East policy, which can only be desc- 
ribed as myopic and sensational to say the least. Israel’s self-serving role 
In this scandal is exposed and Invites critics to research further this coun- 
try’s dubious motives in the region. 

Congressional report on US arms 
shipments to Iran — the full text 




McFarlane and Reagan:. In pursuit o,f covert diplomacy 


row. to 1 S P p0lwflph « would 
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replenishment; (2) Attempt Iq'. 
rescue the . hostage*;. (3) Allow 
Israel to make, only a token . 
shipment- of TOWs as a sign of 
good faith; (4) Do nothing; (5) 


■ According to evidence received 
f)y the Committee, the polygraph 
indicated deception by Ghprbarii- 
far on virtually .-all 'questions, in- 

u,U*tL«iy . . L- . . ■ 


Nlmrodl: Getting what the Ira- 
nians wanted 

during early Janyary. One finding, 
dated B January, was signed by 
the President apparently after re- 
view and discussion with the Vice 
President, Regan and Poindexter. 

finding instructed that the 
uli not notify Congress until oth- 
erwise directed by the President. 
The cover memorandum attached 
finding, written by North, 
stated that he had spoken to 
Casay about this and Casey 
concurred. According to testimony 
and documents received by the 
Committee, prior to. the signing of 

IV®,. 6 finding, Casey,' 

North and.:Sporkln had met to dis- 
cuss, IL Sporkin testified that he 
recommended that the revised fin- 


I8SU4 a covftrt adtlort finding c,udin fl whether ha was under *het the revised fin- 

and make arms deliveries our- y c ° ntr 1 ? 1 ^ toe truism government, ' ^ng^speclfically rMer to release d! 
selves through Secord. North* whethdr he, knew In advance that • Ii e nostag es. but North objected. 


• Meanwhile, as 'a ^ raBuit i of !^ d8C8 j® U S and whether he 

, Ledeen's activities, the ^question iv he e us nde ^' v '- ^ ed : : d ^V 0 

. of G hbrbanifar's ,boria fldei as" art- := : .I? e ^ ' .r L !■.-:■ > T^"." 
Intermediary, arose agalrj. Ledeiph ^ iiscdived 
.testified . that, at, ■ Ghorbanifar’s / ty* . 'Committee, the, resCilti of 

,requdat,. : thay met durlfig a'prlyate : . this polygraph; da Well ae-thefact 
trip by Ledeen to Europe. •.At this'’ 'i.thal .GIA had instruqtCcf all lta C6m^ 

} Irflfl '^h/Vhanifor .a aaIa : J J ■ ■hnnPntd 'iw Ai ..4 f\a a • »' .i. *' 


- nrermearary. arose again. Ledeen ^.-^"^ing .^^atifnony: received 
testified, that, at. Ghorbarilf$r’s r*>y tye'CommMe^ the, resting of 
^udat. they met durlfig a'prlyate^ . this polygraph; as well ae-thefact 
■ -trio by Ledeen to Furan^ , tHia'i ■ thalGJA had inatmr ■ 


trip by Ledeen to Europe... At this 
time, - Ghorbanifar; (again .i.&ovljjed 
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. time, - Ghorbanifar {again !-dtov(ded;.. ;Pphent$; ln ; Auggst: 1984 : 4o have 
: .jnfprqiation pri. .developmeptB;. Jn \ • ho dsallngfe wlth Ghorban|far were 
Iran; and . complained abQUl ihl^ 1 to thd'Whjte Rbi/se' 

■ treatment by that. CIA. , . 1 >:•■] "I ,1’ ; ' ‘ t' ^ N0vorth^(eaa 

’ Ih? While J^Ouse chbae to - cphli 

[W° tjwfc Mh him and^aqoqrd 
:re8pohslb|v 


> Jl e P u rP.08e . of ., the programme 
was described as" helping to esta- 
blish a more moderate government 
V in Iran: It was agreed nbt to refer 
to hostages, because of the arjticl- 
Patpri. objections f/om. Shultz. - . -■ 

7: >f&nuajy‘ the ^reafdent met 
, in . the. pver Office, with The Vice 
.- Shultz,: Weinberger,, 
yaaey, -;Meese;>and. Ppjndexter to. 
■ **$} ■ Rroiaramfne. Ac-; 

.; R9. rd ! n ^;t? perjlclfients :who- tea* 

- Slf ^■s^iltz ahd 
Weinberger argued ' Strongly, 


Casey, and : other piA'pf f lc|a is 
hprbantfar. He said -tie 


to : .:ijibrni ttwtGiwr^ n if L m 
chfinhai to- gaining f 


ife'aiKsass 


. 1- l -i.'is* 


Qdmitiijltee, 


by the President pf a findinn^ ' . 
thonze the programme. Th^ 1 
recall a discussion' that gA L 
«ng of notification of cSX I 
would be legal. Others *SS 1 
call specific discussion of“£ 
ding, but agree tha thrust Jit 
meeting was to go ahead wX 
Iran initiative. There was litiK 
cussion of the issue pf 
of Congress, but the AtSS 
Guneial testified that his fi 
sion was that the operation wash 

Siihscmiunt to the 7 Januarvle- 
gal analysis ot the fidnlng and 
vi i nuns means to Imptemenl the 
programme continued. The De 
part men t of Defense insisted that 
tho sale of arms by the Defence 
Department to a foreign country 
be it Iran or Israel, could not be 
hidden from Congress under the 
law. This argument appllwi not 
only to fut ufe direct or indirect 
sales to Iran, but also to the reple- 
nishment of Israel's TOW slocks, 
which had to be done under this 
programme because Israel could 
not afford the replacement cost 
for the TOWs. The solution was lo 
have DoD sell the arms to the CIA 
under the Economy Act, an ap- 
proach that CIA General Counsel 
Sporkin had urged on legal 
grounds despite the Agency’s de- 
sire not to be involved. Trie CIA 
could then resell the arms, as part 
of a covert action operation, to i 
private company that in turn would 
sell them to Iran and (for the 608 
TOWs) Israel. A small change in 
the 6 January Finding, adding tha 
words "and third parties,’ sufficed 
to authorize this new approach. 

A final meeting was held in Poin- 
dexter's office on January 16 to 
review a final draft of tha Hndng. 
Attending were Poindexter, Cas- 
sey. Messe, Sporkin and Weinber- 
ger. Weinberger again voiced op- 
position to the programme. There 
was also discussion of the ques- 
tion of notification of Congress 
The Attorney General testified 
that he gave hlB opinion that wfttv 
holding notification was legal, on 
the basla of the President's con- 
stitutional powers and lustlflaW? 
because of Jeopardy to the hos- 
tages. Meese testified thal il 
hie recollection that Congress was 
to be notified os soon as the hos- 
tages were freed. Sporkin testified 
that his recollection was lhat w 
participants agreed to defer rote- 
cation of Congress until rofeaseoi 
the hostages, even though tney 
understood this might mean a 
lengthy delay. . 1 

According to a ntemoranAjJ 
from North to Poindexter, the jw 
finding waB presented to the 
aidant on 17 January for signa- 
ture. Poindexter orally briefed w» 
President on the contents 
finding, In the presence of the 
President and Regan. Accord^, 
the North memorandum, Poijdw 
ter Indicated that In the opinion 
the Attorney General, the 
would provide CIA with . 
necessary authority to WJP 
arms legally. The memoranda* 
noted that both sides had agre 
that. the hostages would w 

eased upon commencement on 

arms shipments. It 
.the hostages were ndt re^aw 
after the first shipment, : tw 'J 
malnlng shipments could J p?. 
.apended, or redirected, to 
Iranian groups later. J ^ 
mended against notifying 
, grass. . The memorandum 

talned a notation that4te, 

sident approved; The ComjgL, 
has received, a copy of the 9^ 

'• finding. .L 

Weinberger testified h 
■ •' Gimmittee that ; later , thjj \ f 
, received S call from^Poinde 
• forming him Of the lw v 

; . tldn. Weinberger testlfi^.^^t 
Instructed hia nrffjtary aid 0 ' JJJT. . 
, COHn Powell, to amango , 

■*. fer bf the weapons uiWjr tw ^ 
v. norhy Act to the CIA, B 
matter wpe to’ be ; ? 

vthe dfF^otlon ;of the Preelden^ , 

- qerier?i fpweii h?d 





-■ Hiqcusslons with North about Casey was out of the country), the 
SSamma and about Israel’s Deputv Director for Operations, 
Sifims In getting replacement one d vision chelf, and one other 

rnWa Assistant Secretary Armit- offfclal, on tha outside, Richard 
lOWB- ™ no, Secord: and In laraoi Amiran Mir 


ana testified that Weinberger gave 
Ride authority to inform Armlt- 
SJfl. Which was done at a later 
date Armiage testified that De- 
puty' Secretary Taft later told him 
Rat In April Taft had seen the fin- 
In Poindexter's office, where 
it was kept. According to Armltage 
and a CIA official, Powell worked 
with Major General Vincent Russo 
of the Defense Logistics Agency 
to provide the material securely 
and without any loss of funds for 
the Army. 

CIA's Deputy Director for Op- 
erations testified that he was 
Informed by the DDCI or the DCI 
that CIA was going to provide 
support to a White House Ini- 
tiative which had two films: (1) 
Strategic dialogue with Iran; 
and (2) The releaes of the hos- 
tages. On 18 January 1986, he 
and two other CIA officials, ac- 
companied by the CIA General 
Counsel, met with North and 
Poindexter at tha White House 
where they ware told that the 
Praiklent had signed a Finding 
tha day before and that CIA 
would provide support for the 
activity, which wee to be run 
out of the NSC, They were also 
tokl, according to testimony, 
that ths Finding stipulated that 
Congress was not to be In- 
formed because of the sensitiv- 
ity of ths hostage situation. Do- 
cuments received by the Com- 
mittee Indicate that on 21 
January the CIA was asked to 
uJit LTC North In preparing 
for a meeting In Europe with 
Ghorbanifar. They did so later 
that day. 

The February 
shipment of TOW 

According • to documents 
received by the Committee, full- 
“ate . implementation of 
tiis 17 January. Finding began 
immediately. LTC North flew to 
Orion to brief and negotiate with 
Ghorbanifar, who was told what 
mo United States was prepared to 
» as a sign of good faith and 
Wat In a long-term relatlon- 
Ha was told particularly 
msttha United 8tate* would 
IntsWgenoa on Iraqi 
Jwlons in the war zone. Ghor- 
*njar also was told that more 
would bfl B °' d i° 
wn and that the unwanted HAWK 
ff k * woukj be picked up and 
5]f'5 d Iran In oonneotlon 

TQW B h0 /r5 r#l dellver y Of 1,000 
T en. General Counsel 
yin i later told Attorney Gen- 
MLM feas that a planned Eu- 
meeting that wae dls- 
JJJjpk 011 .10 January . never 


Secord; and In Israel, Amiran Nlr 
and Prime Minister Perea. The 


account to North; it was used for 
several months,, until a separate 
. account was created in a routine 
manner. CIA testimony Indicates 
that there was no commingling of 
funds between the two projects 


NSC’s Executive Secretary later ' that used the same bank account 
testified that he was kept out of for these months. Testimony and 


the programme throughout. 

North’s plan called for intell- 
igence samples to be given to 
Ghorbanifar in Europe on 26 Janu- 
ary, 1986. According to testimony 
and a cable from Deputy Director 
McMahon to Director Casey, Mc- 
Mahon argued strongly with Poin- 
dexter that this should not be 
done, both because Ghorbanifar 
could not be trusted and because 
Intelligence could give Iran an ad- 
vantage In the war; but, McMahon 
testified, Poindexter insisted, and 
he obeyed. 

According to testimony of Rob- 
ert Gates/ who was Deputy Direc- 
tor for intelligence at the time, a 
meeting was held on 26 January 
at CIA to discuss preparation of 


documents also indicate that, In 


Later In February, the same Am- 
ericans met with Ghorbanifar and 
an Iranian official. Before this 
meeting, certain Hlzballah prison- 
ers were expected to be released; 
the capture of two Israeli soldiers 
by Hlzballah In mid-February, der- 
ailed any such expectations. The 
meeting with the Iranian official 


practice, DoD needed only an ass- ' was not very successful. North re- 
urance that CIA had the requisite ported by memo to McFarlane that 
funds in its possession. Actual « Iran shared the American concern 


payment occurred months later, 
after DoD had formally billed the 
CIA for the arms.- 

On 18 January, MG Russo was 
tasked to provide 3,604 TOW mis- 
siles to CIA upon certificatlpn that 
CIA had the funds set aside. Ori 7 
February, the Army began to con- 
sider whether a provision* of the 
Intelligence Authorization. Act for 
FY 1986 required congressional 
notification ot this transfer of arms 
to CIA. On the 13 February, the 
Army’s Office of the a General 
Counsel determined that* con- 
gressional notification was (he* re- 


Iran shared the American concern 
about the Soviet threat, but that 
their distrust of the United States 
was also very great. In an electro- 
nic memorandum to McFarlane. 
North stated that Ghorbanifar's 
translation of his remakrs had dis- 
torted much of what North had 
said and that this was a particular 
problem. A later North memo 
stated, moreover, that "it became 
apparent that our conditions /de- 
mands had not been adequately 
transmitted to the Iranian Govern- 
ment by the Intermediary." Ac- 
cording to testimony received by 
the Committee, the Iranian official 
indicated that Iran especially 


possible private Interests In arms 
deals with Iran. Casey proposed 
that a retired CIA officer who still 
consulted for the Agency be 
brought on as interpreter and as a 
knowledgeable advisor to the pro- 
gramme- This was done in early 
March. 

At the end of February, Israeli 
Prima Minister Peres wrote to 
President Reagan encouraging 
him to continue hla efforts to 
gain a strategic opening in Iran 
and pledging to assist In this ef- 
fort. Director Casey proposed 
that tha President call Perea to 
reassure him that the pro- 
gramme would continue and to 
thank him for Israel's assis- 
tance. His talking points also 
argued, however, that the next 
meeting should be US-lranlan, 
without a direct Israslt role. 


hi uiuuubb preparation oi anonslbllltv of the CIA rather than maicaiea inai Iran especially 

Intelligence materi al which wae to S™7*Xl 6 March frofS ' parts tot Its HAWK 


be passed to the Iranians. Partici- 
pants testified that the meeting 
was attended by officials from CIA 
and LTC North from the NSC. 
Gates testified that he objected to 
the release of some specific Intell- 
igence relating to Iraq, but that he 
was overruled by the NSC, and 
CIA was directed to prepare the 
Intelligence material. A CIA official 


MG Russo to *MG Powell con- 
veyed Russo's belief that CIA bad 
this responsibility and said . that 
CIA was fully aware of this. In the 
meantime, the Army had given CIA 
a price of $3,616,000 for 1,000 
TOWs. 

On 12 February, the CIA noti- 
fied the Army that funds ware 








North: A patrlort? 

was directed to take the Intell- 
igence sample to Ghorbanifar. 

The Intelligence material was 
given to Ghorbanifar In a meeting 
held in Europe In late January, ac- 
cording to testimony end do- 
cuments received by the Commit- 
tee. Ghorbanifar complained bit- 
terly about his polygraph and ar- 


Ghorbanlfar: Dubious Intentions Regan: A dual role 


available, and on 13 February 
tho TOWs woro turned over to 
tho CIA. The 1,000 TOWs were 
shipped to Israel on 16-16 Fe- 
bruary, and half of them wets 
flown to Iran on 17 February. 
Tho plana that delivered tha re- 
maining TOWs, and picked up 
the 16 HAWKa and returned 
them to Israel on 16 February. 


gued as he had done In Wash- Te8t(mon y Indlncates that Kha- 
Ington on 13, January, that his ira- 8h0 g fl | received four checks for 
nlan ^ OOTteota co^d be of grog $ 3 m mio n each from Ghorbanl- 


use to the United States. (The CIA 
official testified that In early Fe- 
bruary, the whole arms sale plan 
was discussed at a White House 


meeting that Inoluded North, Se- 
cord, Deputy Assistant Secretary 


011 10 January . never of Defenoe Noel Koch, and two 
= - . . • " » CIA officials. The Committee found 

t to document. nS„°i^ l , ndlcallon °' a meS " n8 *' 
Wed by the Committee, by 24 -• 

i ;Nor ^ had P r0 P® red According to documents 

of the programme, received by the committee, 
provided for: Provision of North's "national timeline ’ for the 
fHH£ samples to Iran; the Iran arms sale programme pro- 

BSfJS delivery.- Of =.' 1 ,000 vlded for a funding mechanism i n 

to.lran. to be foil- which Iranian funds would be^put 
S^Je mleaae of ail US hos- . Into an, "Israeli account InMt- 
i25hi^i d P* Hlzballah prisoners,; ■ zerland and then transferred to an 
In Southern Leba- account in the same -bank that 
of HAWK mls- was controlled by Secord. 8e- 
•1$ dSJf™ financing' • cord's account manager, > " turn* 
5r 3 .° C)0 - more 1 TOWs ; • would; transfer enough funds to 

^ for re- the CIA to opver toe actu^roatof 

waa to - the arms, and; transportatlqn. 


- to documents 
Committee, by 24 

»de£L L i£ :Nor ^ had P re P® r ® d 
foe the programme. 

nfit^W^Wed for: Provision of 
samples to Iran; the 
iS delivery of 1.000 
i2!j il6a to/iran. to be foil- 
E.7Jh,2*M6'0f'*ll us hos- 


far, and that $1 million want to 
tha Investors as Interest, while 
another $1 million covered ex- 
penses and profit. 

According ■ to documents and 
testimony received by the Com- 
mittee, the next step was for a 
second set of Intelligence mat- 
erials to be given to Ghorbanifar In ' 
Europe In mid-February. 1 (This . 
meeting was . originally soheduled 
for early February, and this date 
was . used In one .White House 
chronology spared in November 
1986; It also appeared In Director 
Casey’s testimony on 21 Novem- 
ber. The Committee has no other 
Indication that meeting took place 
at that time.) CIA prepared, with , 
■some, reluctance, according to CIA 
Witnesses, the Intalllgende-mat-’j 


US hostages were released. North 
later wrote that it waa agreed at 
the February meeting that the 
hostages would be released dur- 
ing a high-level meeting In Iran, af- 
ter which the US would sell Iran 
3,000 more TOWa. Regan testified 
that the president was Informed of 
the sale of tha 1,000 TOWs to 
Iran. 

According to ■ documents 
received by the Committee, In the 
wake of the February meeting with 
the Iranian official, North remained 
confident that the hostages would 
be released shortly. He proposed 
that McFarlane be sent to a meet- 
ing In Europe the next week, but 
found both Poindexter and Casey 
unertthusiestlc, so he appealed to 
McFarlane for help with Poindex- 
ter. By the next day, Poindexter 
had agreed that MacFarlane 
should go to Europe for the meet-* 
ing. Shultz testified that Poindex- 
ter showed him the terms of ref- 
erence that McFarlane would be 
given, which Shultz approved. 
Shultz testified that he was . told 
the hostages would be released at 
the time of the meeting. 


mittee Indicates Director : Gesey 
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i ; i- . 

• .- ! :• '!■ I. . 

I I-:' 

i I ■:! ■■■■■'■ : 


to, »Sfy j °f 3 1 0Q0. more TOWs ;. would ' transfer enough funda to rfaj tha| waa provided to Iran. At may have agreed to another meet- 

MvmSi’W- W TOWs. for re- the CIA to cover the actual ooat of point, according to testimony:'' Ing with the Iranlah official. The 

bflS^O'Jfira'el. Seeonci was to • the arms, and ; transportatlqn g}j d documents, Rorth' asked Poln- talking points prepared for him top 
re m ^l 0 t'^^f' T'4qulremen-, ' Those funds would be transferred d g X{er ' to urge Director Casey to ,. .day Poindexter showed th ? !? rn ] 8 

o^^'ffe^lnclpdedwas to be In by .the CIA to a ,Dafenoe.pepart- prov | de th0 needed material,. ■ of referenoe to Shuitz Indicate 

a : tff^lctld^. that ment adoourit, at which pOlnt-DoD P rovi • -. v . .. great concern over. who would at-. 

^TWiv 11 ’ o6uld' ; -to-mwe tha ^ me0 tjng. with Ghorijanlfar: tend: that "^ri^^rde of 

lrR32?f5fe JlW- khnlversary 'of ■ thbi. • to 1 a staging area. According to. ; . a _ „ s hp r t time after the Interpreter waa particularly troubl- 

©horr . ’ testimony received by the Com- i rs £.^ pMhe .1 ,000 TOWs had ' 1ng^<^prbantfar had jhaw the 

; ass. ^ ,,v IK St nzis 


v B a the CIA to open a Swiss gJ ggT tA.’S, Sort, , lel^ ssvere doubfe &l ;hls rails- 
tUrtf ij.do this so as to\ bank /Account for their part' -of. to jj d ® ^ Hakim, : an Panian-! . Wllty, Although one ^'Acfflcai had 
^B^M'v^nooth; transition. A ■ fnndlna chain. According to tea- huAinRsa assoc ate ., been In cjqae contact with him and 


A ' / funding chain. Aowrding m ^ 

a ^ National time- • sonnet- decided that toe fastest 
V6rtffliW B ?'the» -DerBdha who and most: secure mechanism 


t by the Intermediary. Ac- Thft MnFArlanA mission 
Ing to testimony received by 1 ne WCI-arian© mission 

Committee, the Iranian official to TGriran 

ated that Iran especially 

led spare parts fot Its HAWK In the period of March through 
anti-aircraft missile systems, ra- May, 1986, alt efforts In the Iran 
ther than Just more TOws. The US arms sale programme ware 
side took his request and ordered directed at arranging a high-level 
toe second half of the 1,000 meeting between US and Iranian 
TOWs to be delivered; the Iranian officials. These efforts led to toe 
agreed to consult with his super- McFarlane mission to Tehran in 
lore on the prospects for a higher- late May and the associated 
level meeting and to return for fur- transfer of HAWK missile parte to 
ther meetings. The 600 TOWs Iran. Throughout this period, no 
were delivered In late February; no hostages were released. 

In early March, Ghorbanifar 
asked for another meeting with US 
and Israeli officials In Europe. 
Ghorbanifar was demanding that 
the US sell Harpoons and 200 
PHOENIX missiles to Iran, which 
the US government was not pre- 
pared to do. One CIA official noted 
that North was planning to take a 
hard line with Ghorbanifar, while 
Israel was possibly providing addi- 
tional non-US arms on the 9ide to 
move the process along. 

The CIA officer brought on as an 
interpreter wae briefed on the pro- 
gramme just before leaving for Eu- 
rope. His testimony indicated 
that he was told this was. an NSC 
. ... . . operation, with CIA providing re- 

jan: A dual role qulred support. The CIA officer 

had known of Ghorbanifar In past 
hostages were released. North years, and ■ testimony Indicates 
ir wrote that it waa agreed at that he was horrified when he 
February meeting that the learned that this was the channel 
stages would be released dur- being used by the US government. 

8 H°K“lh V0, i^ilJSiH n ^i n ’irpn At the meeting In early March, 
which the US would sell Iran Qhorbanlfar conveyed the Infor- 

00 more TOWa. Regan matlon that senior Iranian officials 

t the president we^ntormed of a g read to a US delegation visiting 

1 sale of the 1,000 TOWs to f or negotiations. He Indl- 

cated that 240 typea of spare 

According to ■ documents parts for the HAWK missile sys- 
telved by the Committee, In the tern would have to be provided by 
ke of the February meeting with the United States, but said; that 
> Iranian official, North remained the arrival of the US delegation In . 
nfident that the hostages would Tehran with half of the parts 
released shortly. He proposed would result In the release of all 
it McFarlane be sent to a meet- the hostages. Testimony Indloates 
l In Europe the next week, but that prices for the HAWK partB 
ind both Poindexter and Casey were not discussed. North later 
enthusiastic, so he appealed to wrote that- the US team empha- 
iFarlane for help with Polndex- sized the February understanding 
‘. By the next day, Poindexter that deliveries would not preceed 
d agreed that MacFarlane the hostage releasee. They de- 
ould.go to Europe for the meet- fleeted the demand tor PHOENIX 
j. Shultz testified that Polndex- and Harpoon missiles by arguing 
’ showed him the terms of ref- that Iran's launchers for the mis- * 
artce that McFarlane would be sites we.re inoperable. On 11 • 
fen, which Shultz approved. March, according to Secretary 
lultz testified that he was .told Shultz’s testimony,- .Poindexter 

9 hostages would be released at told him that a' McFarlane trip to 

9 time of the meeting. ' Europe was off; this was ascribed 

to 1 reservations- on McFarlane^ 
Evidence received by the Coni- part.. 

ittee Indicates Director Gesey. During the first: or second week. . 
ay have agreed to another meet- of March, Gates asked analysts to 
a with the Iranlari official.' The prepare briefing materials oo the ; 
Iking points prepared for him the , Soviet military threat \d Iran, for 
iy Poindexter showed the terme use. by MoFarlane In briefing the, 
referenoe to Shultz Indicate Iranians., A week later. Other: CIA ‘ 
eat concern over yvho would at-, analysts met ,wjth Gated . and ■ 

nd: that meeting. The role of some pf the participants In the 
lerpreter was particularly trOubl- early March meeting with Ghorba- - 
a.* Qhprbanlfar . had ' been the nlfar. They Were privlded a list of- 
Iginal interpreter; but the CIA re- Iranian Intelligence requirements 
in ed severe doubts bf his relia- regarding Iraq and. they discussed 
lity, Although one CIA official had how to respond. , to It. The tasking 
sen In close contact with him and and dlsousslons In early March 
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Who ", end most : secure , mecnaniBm 
MV^-.'brlmed.vpn - the plan; In • would 'be to use an existing, aj 

SSlIS that also,. contained fund® 


"ands- ooJnt that also oontaned tunas 
lor.TSSRSjP»-' , ^ra Deputy- for sn ; unrelated pper^ton. A G 
'^6h/; r (00 r - Director 1 ;; .offlclal . gave the, number of. that 


Amari^n and buBlness associate . been In dose contact with him apd and. dlsougslona In early -Mardi* 
as intereretor The in- - hadredvlsdd working more Closely eventually led to the .materials that 
?iiw^ d, WaS ! S toGhl^hi-. .With -him,- other Indicated that CIA 'would, hand pverln mid-May 

; :U?£K uld be UB8d ,n T8hran 
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A village for the children 


By B. Key Neal 

Special to The Star 

THE WORD "orphanage" does not 
occur to a visitor to the SOS Chil- 
dren's Village In Amman. The Vill- 
age, located in Tareq, a district in 
eastern Amman, has none of the 
trappings that one expects to find 
in an institution designed to care 
for homeless children. 

At this time, thrlty-seven young- 
sters make their homo in the Vill- 
age. They live in family groups of 
five to seven children and are 
cared for by a woman who has 
chosen to become their mother. 
The SOS Mother lives with her 
children and brings them up as a 
natural mother would. 

The SOS Mother receives ass- 
istance in rearing her children 
from SOS Aunts, who also reside 
in the Village, and who are train- 
ing to become SOS Mothers 
themselves. SOS Aunts fill in lor 
Mothers whenever they are away 
from the Village. As new children 
come to live at the Village, the 
Aunts will receive them into new 
homes and will become fully- 
fledged SOS Mothers. 

SOS Children's Villages have 
been established In 91 countries. 
The Village in Amman is the 214th 
to be built. (There are 14 Villages 
in the Arab world). 

The first SOS Children's Village 
was established in 1949 in imst. 
Austria by Hermann Gmeiner, who 
knew firsthand the trauma of 
growing up parentless, and who 
was moved by the plight' of the 
many children left homeless in the 
aftermath of World War II. 

The basic philosophy behind Mr 
Gmeiner's work in establishing 
SOS Villages is that the best envi- 
ronment for the growing child is 
the family. In all SOS Children s 
Villages, a normal family environ- 
ment Is set up to the fullest extent 
possible. Children live in family 
homes In groups ot brothers and 
'sisters that are spaced as a nor- 
mal family might be. Natural broth- 
: ers and sisters are kept together,, 
arid children, attend school In the. 
community of which their village Is 
a part. ‘ • ' • 

'. Thp billy major aspect in which 
a .Village child's ‘life differs From- 
that of a child growing up irt nor- 







A Mother with her children outside a family house 
A plaque on the wall names the benefactor 


Children in the SOS village 



Brother and sister 

mal circumstances is the absence 
of a father. However, the SOS Vill- 
age 9et-up allows for the 
influence of a father fig- 
ure In the persons of the 
Village Director and other mala 
staff with whom the childreh come 
in contact. The Director, for exam- 
ple. is chosen not only for his abil- 
ity to administrate and to manage 
resources and personnel, but also 
for his; ability to. relate to children-. 

. .The SOS Village in Amman 
received its first ten children in 
May 1986. Together with three 
SOS Mothers, they began the first 
three families. • ■ • :> 


A child must be In need. of per-, 
manent care to be accepted as a 
new member of the Village family. 
In fact, this 19 the only fixed crit- 
erion for admission. Cases are 
referred to the Village by the Min- 
istry bl Social Development. The 
Village has .accepted almost all 
children that have been referred 
by the Ministry, 

Herman Gmeiner visited Jordan 
in 1982 to meet with Her Majesty 
Queen Noor and to discuss the 
possibility of Establishing an SOS 
Children’s Village in Jordan. , Her 
Majesty Queen Noor arranged for 
the formation of the: SOS Chil- 


dren’s Village here and later vi- 
sited the SOS kinderdorff in Aus- 
tria. Her Majesty serves as ho- 
norary chairman of the Associa- 
tions Board, which is responsible 
for the management of ail SOS 
projects In Jordan. 

The land for the Village (33 du- 
nums) was donated by the Jorda- 
nian Armed Forces. Funding for 
construction was provided by the 
Hermann Gmeiner Fund and the 
German SOS Children’s Village 
Association. The Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation provided the necess- 
ary contacts with local entitles 
whose input was vital to the esta- 
blishment of the Village. 

In addition to the nine- family 
houses, the administration build- 
ing, kindergarten ( which serves 
the surrounding community as well 
as the Village itself), Director's 
house, and outdoor theatre- 
stadium. the Amman SOS Village 
boasts a bakery which produces a 
line of baked goods that are mar- 
keted through local supermarkets. 

The bakery serves several pur- 
poses. jt generates Income for the 
Village. — 16 -per cent of this 
year s projected expenses will be 
met by the bakery's profit. This 
percentage is expected to in- 
crease as the line of goods pro- 
duced is expanded and as the pu- 
blic Is made aware of the bakery's 
readiness to cater to special or- 
ders. 

• In addition to . its Income- 
generating function, the 30s bok-' 
ery helps integrate the Village Into 


the community of which It is a 
part. Also, the bakery will become 
a training ground for SOS children, 
and wilt provide ihem with an op- 
purtunity to learn skills that they 
will use as fully Integrated, contri- 
buting members of society. 

Other ventures will be esta- 
blished in the future. A unsl 
supermarket will open soon, it win 
serve SOS Mothers and will be 
open to the public as well. 

Future plans call for the esta- 
blishment of a greenhouse to pro- 
duce fruits and vegetables and a 
garden for growing flowers. The 
establishment of these projects 
will help the Village earn a greater 
portion of its expenses. 

Concerned individuals can con* 
tribute to the realization of the Hi- 
nge's plan to grow and ex- 
pand by sponsoring a Village- 
child for JD 60 a year. Businesses 
and institutions are invited 10 
sponsor an SOS family house at a 
rate of JD 600 annually. The sport' 
sored child does not know that a 
private Individual is underwriting 
the expenses of hia maintenance 
however, sponsored family houses 
have a plaque affixed to thaw 
side wall naming the benefactor. 

Tho SOS Children's Village v 
Amman is a' place whore abitf* 
donnd and parentless children!™ 
the home and mother they need 10 
fool secure and to grow up into re- 
sponsible members of society ins 
VHlnno In staffed by enthusiast, 
dodicntml adults who obvlouW 
lovo and am tuvoil by tho cn*WH 
they nurture*. 


oreigners provide basis of Lebanese labour force 


I.-. By Motinir B. Abboud 
. jv ,; [Star. Leijarion Correspondent 

r BEIRUT-^ Foreign . labour has re- *• 
'■placed Lebanese, as the , back- 
■bbrie' oT:l_ebafion’s- unskilled and 
qg^-«klii6(j . work’ force. 

1 ; ":v P^ktelahV^BangiadBShl, Syrian,-: 
..!■ Ethiopian. Egyptlarij Filipino, 9rJ. 
-..itanka, ,tnd|op,i Thai -and Korean':' 
/ , workers - seem to have repJafcpd - 
^‘ifibariebe, ; workers in • bakeries." 1 
’ ■' factories, ' construction sites^ 

, housework- "ispriculture, ;;restau^ 
t ;:#ap|s,abd QVen in hectare,. where: 

. they: wd/kv registered ; nurses 
' and nurse*: altjejs/ ■: ... / ;- ; .- 

..■ ‘ : ; ; /Thoy : 'wof+c Tbhger hourv .coni^ •• 
,fliafrt..le$8. crinnbt. quit,; their job < 
;ario, inoit If get: jSajd'jeeiis. . 
: fhgri^a.V, Lebanese/. ■ end: 

; , piDymert f. office ■ (pem^r/saliL : . 

■ A; dbnstr.UQtfon labour er ^wpTks '-' 
eight fiour&'a driy 'white ariy:ofter- 
. worker-. w»rke • •12. ; io- :.14 .‘hours'/- 1 
■: There - nrp. n& rest perid^sld.ijrirtd;:; 
these 12.br v4 hours. 

-v,:. usbpily ; Egyptjan; =$ri- LSrikbri.'': I 
: : : FrJipInp.pr i Ethlopr^ri •*¥ I'db 'rtbi j 
: • hOVe, fixed working houte.;. :£•; i 


practical nurses (nurse's aids) 
"because few Lebanese nurses, 
are willing to work In Lebanon for 
the kind of pay we have to offer;’,' 
a Beirut hospital administrator 
said.- • . ' ,. . ••. 

Many skilled, semi-skill6d and 
L unskilled Lebanese wbrkere haVre 
left' tt> work In ' Quit - countries 
where "there ls priace arid the pay 
-Is. higher a Lebanese expatriate 
worker; said: ■ 

■/'Somebody had ib fill the : vac- : 
/evil* these . workers . left- arid ; we 
atar led . Importing foreign labour- 
. ere,' the manage/ >sald. "An adr 
• 'venlrio* jis - that; thpae.iyibrkera are 
txjmrpiltee; to stay where they are 
,i first employed or they will be de- 1 .- 
■pbrted, •/■ he addedf ' ■' '• ; 

•/rThft: employer -of ;a-.fOrelghnwor- 
■ ker pays.-fpi 1 the ' air , fare ;and the 
yyork permit of me:, labourer; ’•'< \ 
v : .-'The labourer. OrWldhas : ; to ■ 

wi,th the; sama-emplriyler. be-’ 

‘ the . work permit •do'es^nph 
; . them- d ' choice;’^' the • '©m*' 

1 WOymeo t officer manager /S&jd/.'ifr 
..they ; Criansfri itfibiri wo^/dr./em^ 
..pkiyef “ itfre ' -ptitmi t: < is /|FeyokeiJ : anb ■ 
'jtfiey. erd 

a nc l ; - hdueernalds •' 


whaftheirpay' 

be a’dressmakaj- Iri Sri Lanka be- ** ®®id. 

for© I came here Tk ? 8 bICL ' - thfi III & ake m 2 p9y ' t rom 

1 A work9rSi ' hs 

■ month. Here I am, paid better than • /v . i. . . . 

' - : Workar« n nri • &U'- L ■ 'L. -?P ^ 8lap ^Pdrers cross from 

nrrvh? O m 0 s ^3? , m0,c<8 '' fwj * Jio 1 one side to. the other in. Beirut they 
problem concerning accpmmoda- are accused of .spying for the rival 

sleep xn- a maUresa Iri thb'. kit- P"*r-' . 


discipline. "As a person you jj; 
pact' you have the right of a 
1 man being and not of an ai*fr 
Abdul Qasem said. - 


A BOOK 
REVIEW 

•Le Dell Mondial’ by Jean 
Jacques Servon Schrofber 


By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Stm 

ln ORDER to distract myself for 
awe time in the day trom tho (ra- 
re news about the wanton killing 
(I Arabs by Arabs in Lebanon and 
and about the savage 
tesieoe of the Palestinian camps 
t te Shiite of Amaf in that jungle 
country, i reverted to reading one 
o! the books which I have on my 
tookshelf but which I did not have 
ire opportunity to read. This book 
is entitled "Le Defi Mondial" writ- 
ten by the well-known French 
nriter Jean-Jacques Servan 
Schreiber. However, before writing 
about the Japanese Toshiwo Doko 
(one of the subjects of this book), 
lew notes are necessary about 
Hie author of the book who may 
not be known by our Arab and 
non-French readers, about the 
bookitseli and lastly about the so- 
called "La Group de Paris" whose 
work end activities are recorded In 
this book.. 

The author 

Mr Schreiber was admitted In 
.1943 to the famous French Ecole 
PtyttoYilquB but ran away from 
France during the German occu- 
pation and Joined the French Free 
fwtt a® an alr-torce pilot. After 
fte war and his graduation from 
to Ecole (1946-1948) he became 
Ji K*tw (or the newspaper "Le 
wob." then assistant to the late 
roe Minister Pierra Mendds- 
froce (1951-1968). In 1967 he 
w®bed his first book against 
Jrolsm entitled "Lieutenant en 
E ,n 1963 he founded the 
weekly magazine 
$££■'• He pursued his pu- 
J®™ii98 as journalist, author, 
and representative of the 
jw He subsequently wrote 
wj books amongst which was 
iHfetokl" In 1967. From 
M he was eleoted ns 
g lor he town of Nenoy. Pro- 
Ihe Radical Party nnd 
TjW.ol Lorraine Council. 
■^¥9, in' conjunction with the 

Sta-'hESK KArl 3chl,ler 
^ InlemaHorial lawyer -8a- 

lh0 'Q ro yp Q 
whjch Included Eu- 

a " d Japanese and 
SSIai 8 !? ® c Mvltlea led to 
‘he book .-'Le MH 

,ni ° 


"We have come 1.: HWA MOndlal’ . ‘ 

same .reason the Lebanese i 8 -. 

Abdul 


can't everybody leavers awf,”.'! 
get on with qur work? . ; 

: . ! Meanwhile- a Labour 'MWfjJjJj,; 
ficlal aaid there were an ej *JSr ; 
25,000 Asians in : Lebanon ^ J ^ 
m^ids, : waiters or constrg ..... 
worker^.: Before the, ^ Ser > 

I if, -i Q7*i ■ nhout 6 - 


manpower from ■ other' 

'book :jq. Leb^ri with' . ~4 \voi l l<ers who wbuld 1 bft g, .a^ ''-fa ff S' 


'V' ' ^®»J aBa rillai;fac|sani 
% affi h * ha V^orld does nc 
■ book tackle 

K-jJ’f ^i®! 0 EL? rtd Ph how ti 

^ ■ S® bfofik ■ fpl J?- w| n9 1 thi 
5' n ■ QtOupe . d 

p!i®?,.< fc^^fipe^the age of. th 
r ’ tonripetitlo 

4 -example, whlc 

ft::. WiSS^ied ^e-world.Thl 

WfL: b«k>esec 

' iv daWn c 






arts 


Tins writer 
holds a Diplo- 
ma in Philos- 
ophy and Let- 
ters and also v. 

on LLtl do- .v-.’.i, 

gieo. Ho was 
a lawyer in ■ aX *<(f 

Palestine dur- J ■{ v 

ing the Maud- . ..ty ^ 
ate and sub- . 

soquen Hy be- . ft ^ yo-; 

came a Le- ^ 

gal Advisor in ' V •’ 
tho UN in VI ! -fS} - • 

enna and Boi-: sjiV'g ’ 

rut. 

— - — — Pascal B. Karmy 


ttie poverty in the Third World and 
suggests answers on how to 
tackle them. 


Le Groupe de Paris 


The background or the reasons 
behind the creation of the Paris 
Group ware the following: 

1) The world scene has been do- 
minated for the Iasi thirty years or 
so by East-West conflicts which 
have in consequence limited the 
energies of people and stultified 
creative imagination. Present day 
tensions and threats are the con- 
sequences of this conflict. . 

2) The arms' race has brought to 
nought every attempt to deal with 
the Imbalance between the North 
and South; it Is this schism or 
break between North and South 
which brought about or produced 
the general crisis. 

3) The era of the ‘American chall- 
enge’; of the domination or supre- 
macy of one country In economic 
and scientific fields has ended. 

4) New polarisations have ap- 
peared namely the Economic Eu- 
ropean Community (EEC). Japan, 
the Soulh-East ABla Region and 
the Gulf States. Thus the world 
has become muitl-polarlsed. 

Those are. succlntly stated, the 
fncts arrived al by the Paris 
Group. But this group asks: "Will 
tire Mult I -World remain splintered 
and ready to explode, violent and 
Impotent, on will it be able to com- 
bine its oi forts Intelligently for the 
good of mankind? The group's 
task therefore was to search for 
means and ways, in order to 
achieve a new dynamlo develop- 
ment. 

The members of the Paris 
. Group 

Among the pef'sonailtiee who 
took part or co-operated In Ihe ac- 
tivities of the Paris Group were: 
the Japanese Toahlwo Doko, Sa- 
buro Okhlta, the Frenchman Eric 
Laurent and 1 • Jean-JaOques 
Schreiber, the Americans, J.P. 
Smith, Robert MacNamara and 
William ’ ' Proxmlre,: the / German 
Professor Glerch of Ihe World 
Economic Institute arid Kan 
Schiller, the Arab Abdulatlf Al Ha- 
mad, President of the Kuwaiti 
Fund and others. The, meetings of. 
the group were held In several ci- 
ties mainly ■ In Hamburg, Tokyo, 
Kuwait, Washington, 'Riyadh, AH 
gerla, ParlS ar)d . Zurich. 

.On Toshiwo Doko : • 

: In the book "Le D ®fi Mondial*, 
there la ' an entire chapter only 
about Toshiwo Doko who was;an. 

■ active member of the Paris Group. 

Mr Toshiwo Doko was trained 
as an engineer In the Technologi- 
cal .Institute of Tokyo and was 
trained afterwards in Switzerland 
Iri ; the Turbine ■ workshops of 
Brown-Bbverl. ; In 1960 he became 


in charge of the engineering naval 
sector in tho Ishikawajima-Harima 
company, one of the mushrooming 
Japanese companies after World 
War II. 

As Brazil wished to build a mod- 
ern commercial navy, Doko was 
adjudicated the contract for the 
construction of two ships. With 
the rise of the Japanese commer- 
cial ship constructions, orders 
never ceased to flow to the Ishi- 
kawa company. The Singapore 
Government passed an order to 
Doko's company to build a naval 
construction workshop. Doko took 
charge of this project and by 1963 
Singapore had the most modern 
ships construction in South-East 
Asia. Then he built an aluminium 
factory In the Amazon which com- 
peted with the factories of North 
America. Doko had thus, become 
the symbol or the incarnation of 
the Japanese .industry. 

When he was interviewed by the 
press while passing through New 
York in I960 he declared: "We 
have no natural sources at all and 
we have no military power. We 
have one source namely the ca- 
pacity of our inventive brain. This 
capacity is unlimited end we must 
make it work; we must educate, 
train and equip our people. This 
brain capacity must Inevitably be- 
come in the near future the most 
valuable and precious common 
property and the most creative for 
all humanity." 

With his vision of the future and 
hiB belief in scientific invention, 
Doko left lahlkawajima company 
and consecrated himself to the 
"electronics" which raised Japan 
to the heights, above all nations. 
He therefore Joined Toshiba com- 
pany as Its president. 

He was able to make of Toshiba 
a famous world enterprise with Its 
calculators, its transistors, and Its 
systems of communications. He 
subsequently became the Pre- 
sident of the National Federation 
of Japanese Industries- which 
supervise the Japanese economic 
strategy. 

Although' Doko reached the 
apex of the industrial and scienti- 
fic Japanese complex, hia private 
life remained unknown to the gen- 
eral public as he waa of a modest, 
discreet and self-effaced nature. 
Thus nothing was known about his 
private life until one day In 1976 
the police were looking lor his re- 
sidence. Acting upon the Govern- 
ment's order, an investigation was 
conducted to find out .whether any 
persons In the Government's Ad- 
mlnistratiori or in the business 
field were Involved In financial 
scandals relating to multi-national 
companies including In particular 
those who were dealing with, the. 
arms Industry. '• 

During the Investigation some- 
body hlnled that Doko might be In- 
volved in the scandal. Whereupon 
Tokyo Police sent Inspectors to a 
suburb of the capital where Doko 
the President of the. National Fed- 
eration of Japanese Industries 
was presumed to be living. . 

When the inspectors arrived at 
the' Indicated address of Doko, . 
they saw a small lodge whose 
door abutted ori the road. They ., 
looked for the access of Doko a 
residence: which seemed to be 
hidden by trees: When the Inspec- .. 
tors knocked at the door, of, the 
smallTodge.and an old woman ap- . 
peered a? the door;. It- was Severn. : : 
o’clock in. the morning. The chief .. 
Inspector •' asked the woman to . 
show, them the /'villa of President . 
Doko,"-' 

• The Woman replied: ■"There Is. no , 
Doko villa. I am Madame Doko and 
it is in this- lodge that .we l|ve. 

The bewlfdered inspectors asked 
her If her husband would kindly , 


fit'** . 
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Two great Opera films 
screened at the ABS 

FILM FANS and opera lovers have occasion to rejoice this 
week at the presentation of two of the greatest as well as 
latest opera films: ‘Othello 1 and ‘Carmen 1 . This celebrated 
event Is held under the patronage of HRH Prince Hasaan 
and Princess Sarvath. The films, due for screening tonight 
(Thursday 19 February) and tomorrow at the Baccalaureate 
School theatre are sponsored by the French Cultural Centre 
with the co-operation of the Italian Embassy. 

The two timeless stories of passion, jealousy and death 
have lived in literature and In art as memorable examples of 
doomed love. They have both been staged, filmed and 
made Into operas. The latest film versions (the ones being 
screened In Amman this week) are by two of the greatest 
Italian directors: Zeflrrelli, who filmed Verdi's ‘Othello 1 and 
Francesco Rosl, who made Bizet's ‘Carmen.' 

The most recent of the two films, released In Europe only 
last autumn, is the story of the Moor, 'Othello', a man "that 
loved not wisely but too weir (in Shakespeare's words). A 
victim to lago's scheming and to his own blind jealousy he 
kills his beloved wife Desdemona and then himself in re- 
morse and regret as he realizes her Innocence. 

Although the Moor has often been presented on the 
screen and on the stage (most memorably by Sir Lawrence 
Olivier) his latest presentation by the great Spanish opera 
singer, Placido Domingo, Is an altogether new experience. 
The director himself says that he couldn't have made the 
film without him, and that the whole work is "captivating — 
eo clear, so powerful and so sexy too." 

Zeflrelll's vision of 'Othello', however, le totally hia own 
— he makes the story as a struggle between Good and Evil, 
with the final descent into jealousy as a fall to damnation. 


He la said to have done to Verdi's opera what Verdi himself 
had done to Shakespeare's play. It Is noteworthy, however, 
that tomorrow’s screening of 'Othello' marks the centenary 


(almost to the day) of the first performance of the opera In 
1887. 

The other opera, ‘Carmen,’ composed by Bizet, Is perhaps 
the moat filmed story of all time, Its first version was a si- 
lent one back In 1909. The story of Carmen (originally writ- 
ten by Prosper Merlmrie) Is that of a seductive and wild Spa- 
nish gypsy who follows only the whims of her tempestuous 
and conflicting emotions. Carmen bewitches the soldier 
Jose and enanarea him Into leaving his regiment and hia 
sweetheart for her. But when Jose discovers that she Is 
abandoning him for the torero Escamlllo he Is blinded by 
Jealousy and In a fit of passion kills her. 

As directed by Rosi (also starring Placido Domlrigo with 
Julia MIgenee), 'Carmen' is presented as a full scale opera 
with the magnificent additions that only cinema can pro- 
vide. In Ro8i’8 own words, there is a "rapport with the real- 
ity of a country and a race ... (that) gives shape to the sha- 
dows of the Imagination." 

The filming of the two operas by. competent directors 
adds the visual fascination of the Images to the great en- 
chantment of the original music, making the whole exped- 
ience a feast for the eye as well aa for the ear. 

N.B. 'Carmen’ will be shown on Thursday 19 February and 'Oth- 
ello' on Friday 20 February. Performances atari at 7,30 p.m. 
For tickets contact the French Cultural Centre. 


come and see them. The lady, re- 
plied that her husband had already 
left horiie early In the morning iri 
order to catch the early train at , 
6.30 a.m. so as' to reach his office 
In time. . . ; 

She added: "If you come tomorrow 
early in the morning before six 
o’clock, you will be able to., see 

him." . - .. V. ;■ 

At the time pf the Incident Doko 
was eighty years of age and 1 had 
been already President of . the 
National Federation . (mentioned . 
above) for two years. The .police : 
did .not pursue 1 the Investigation ; ■ 
with; Doko as It appeared to them 
clearly ridiculous to do so. The . 
news about the. Incident spread in 
all Tokyo and. was taken- up by, the ■ 
press which described the grpat . 
stature of this ! discrete,., austere 1 . . 
arid modest man who was . at the 
;helg(it of , his- power. Ja^an- took . 
him as an exarhple fo-be fplltfrad. \ 
Doko pecerrje.- a' - legendra symbol, 
a sort .6f ndw emperor of the era ■ 


of computers and electronics. 

I read this story about Doko' and. 

I contemplated in sharp contrast 
the luxurious life -style which some 
of the. rich Arabs in this .country 
-and Iri other.. Arab countries pur-, 
sue, Shd who may be rinueh rioher 
than the legendary Craeaus and 
certainly richer than Doko. . 

Some of bur rich people ' spend 
their money on building luxurious 
■villas or yrichts .which have no 
parallel In Europe or, In the US, In- 
stead of investing their money ori 
productive projects or In scientific 
programmes which . Jordan arid 
other Arab ■ developing acountries 
are In dire need.-. •. 

•We lack suqh men as Doko who 
deserves not only to tie greatly 
admired, but' also to be’ emulated 
tiy: us all. It Is only with rqen of 
.such calibre that we, would bs able 
to make (he transition from .& 
developing ' people info an ad- 
vanced one.. 
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i nternational 

‘Miracle drug’ in battle against bilharzia 


The parasitical disease bilharzia affects one person in 
25 worldwide and is regarded as the worst tropical 
disease after malaria. But researchers have come up 
with a tablet that could bring It under control at about 
$1 a head. 
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Keeping in line with traditional quality 


Silver bracelets — exclusive designs by Ms Fahmy 


Fresh designs for traditional jewelry 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

CAN THE traditional handicrafts of 
the Arab world survive the com- 
bined onslaught of foreign In- 
fluence and economic pressures? 
it often seems unlikely but the 
work of Egyptian gold and silvers- 
mith Azza Fahmy. who visited 
Jordan recently, suggests a poss- 
ible way. 

Ms. Fahmy runs a highly suc- 
cessful workshop in Cairo in which 
she. and her assistants produce 
jewellery which draws its inspira- 
tion from Ihe 800 year old jewel- 
ery making Iraditionsor the Middle 
East. 

She says 90 per cent of her 
work is based on Arab designs 
with some Influence from Ethio- 
pian work as well. She sees Ihe 
crafts of all the Arab region as be- 
longing to one cultural world and is 


as comfortable drawing on Pales- 
tinian or Iraqi designs for her work 
as she is in using the many tradi- 
tional styles of Egypt. 

The challenge for the modern 
craftsman or woman is to maintain 
the creative element of their crafts 
so that there Is a continuity of the 
tradition, not just a sterile repro- 
duction of old. If beautiful, forms 
Ms Fahmy says that when she be- 
gan to work she did just copy but 
now after years of studying and 
working at her craft, the tradition 
nas become a part of her and she 
has moved on to creating her own 
work. 

It is often said that in recent 
years craftsmen in Egypt have 
lost their old skills and design 
sense but Mr Fahmy disagrees. 
She says the basic technical and 
design ability is still there but few 
people are now willing to pay for 
handwork of the finest quality and 


work is simplified and mechanized 
to produce a greater quantity at 
lower cost both for local buyers 
and in response to the demands of 
tourist buyers. Azza Fahmy’s ap- 
proach to the problem is to pro- 
duce two types of work — good 
but simple designs for the average 
buyer and more exclusive work for 
those who appreciate it and can 
afford it. 

Ms Fahmy came to her craft by 
an indirect path. She trained orig- 
inally as a designer at the Univers- 
ity of Cairo's Faculty of Fine Arts 
and then did work with ceramics 
and also worked with children. 

When she developed a particular 
Interest in jewellery she rejected 
the usual five year course at the 
Faculty of Applied Arts in favour of 
a more traditional apprenticeship 
with an established silversmith. It 
was more traditional for a man 
than a woman, however, and her 


presence caused great interest to 
the other craftsmen working in the 
area. 

In the late sixties she began to 
work on her own and then, as the 
demand for her work increased, 
she began to take on assistants 
and has now trained some fifty 
girls in her own workshop. 

She is happy to note the change 
ln Egyptian attitudes to local work 
since she began. At one time 
Egyptians who could afford quality 
work wanted something from 
France or Italy but over the past 
ten years they have begun to 
prefer Egyptian work, often know 
the pieces by name and ore proud 
to team then with Egyptian In- 
spired dresses particularly lor 
receptions and other dressy occa- 
sions. It is not something she has 
noticed in similur situations In 
Jordan though Jordanians and 
Palestinians also hove a rich tradi- 
tion upon which to draw 


Ms Fahmy is not the only nr [ 
ber of her family to have te 
loped an enthusiasm for keep; 
the traditional crafts of Egf 
alive. Her husband is now Wr- 
ested in Mushrabeya work, ft 
traditional woodwork which e 
still be seen in the windows offc 
Cairo, while her sister is wort* 
on lamps which follow the old slit 
of glass working. 

The trio already run a craft ge- 
ery in Cairo and are now maV; 
plans for u specialist worhsfc: 
devoted to their crafts. 

Azza Fahmy is also increase 
fascinated by the history ofja®£ 
cry particularly as she encounter 
similarities between pieces K* 
widoly separated areas There a 
very little material available on IM 
subject but. one day. she war- 
like to wulti a book on the sublet 
and in Arabic so that it can 
a wider Aiab audience. 


By Paul Ress 

fyjDQ __ a new drug tested 
recenity in Egypt’s Nile Delta 
could give hope to some 20u mill- 
ion people around the world suf- 
fering from the parasitic disease 
bilharzia, sometimes known as 
snail faver. 

The drug, praziquantel, has 
. been developed by the German 
pharmaceutical company Bayer, 
and tests on children in the Nile 
Delta have proved successful. 

■Praziquantel — ■ n single-dose, 
oon-loxic, non-carcinogenic tablet 
laken orally — has had dramatic 
results," said Dr Kenneth Mott, 
head of the World Health Organi- 
sation's bilharzia programme. 

In some areas, he said, surveys 
have shown "a spectacular drop'' 
m infection, from 90 per cent to 
less 15 per cent. "After one dose 
of the drug, children feel better at 
once. Teachers notice how much 
more alert, bright and energetic 
, iheir students become. It really is 
a hind of miracle drug." 

The parasites that causa bilhar- 
zia, also known as schistosmiasis. 
are passed to humans by a water 
snail found in many parts of the- 
world. The disease is usually debi- 
litating and Glten fatal. 

The parasite has be»‘*n found m 
the form of calcified eggs in U v 
hJneys ot 3,000 -year -old rnimi- 
in Egypt, and in ?.00u-yi*ni- 


-old disinterred bodies in the 
Chinese provinces of Hunan and 
Hubei But neither Egypt nor China- 
has a monopoly on bilharzia. 

"An estimated 200 million hu- 
man beings suffer from it," Mott 
said. "That's roughly one out of 
every 25 persons on earth." 

Bilharzia is to be found virtually 
everywhere and is endemic in 74 
countries. It was first identified in 
Cairo 135 years ago by a 
26-year-old German scientist, 
Theodor Bilharz. Around half a bill- 
ion children, women and men are 
in danger of catching it because of 
poor housing and lack of clean 
water and decent sanitary facili- 
ties. 

They risk contact daily with 
snails carrying the parasites by 
swimming, bathing, washing, fish- 
ing, farming and rice-growing in 
polluted waters. 

By sheer numbers and social 
and economic. Impact, bilharzia 
ranks as the worst tropical dis- 
ease after malaria. 

Mott looks upon praziquantel 
and two similar drugs as "the 
gi eates t advance- in treating para- 
site diseases since oliloroquine 
was developed against malaria in 
World War II. ' 

"W-. calculate il co-.i, iil US 
•Hints lo trout u child ul iu kilo: 
and twic e as much k«i .m .ulnli," 
■itticj Dr Andrew Davis, din'clui ol 
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• Her Majesty Queen Noor 
inaugurated another tree- 
-planilng event organized by the 
Royal Society for the Conserva- 
tion of Nature, on Friday 13 Febru- 
ary. 

A I he J? SS - has organized an 
Arbour Day each year for the past 
five years. The latest forest is 
near Jawa village, east of Amman. 


Hn*IVho‘!S r » aa,em International 
Hojel held its annual reception for 

hAnrifi m ? nafle . rs ' employees and 

ro^f .i ° f 80Cial oom mitteBs. The 

reception was attended by a crowd 
of guests who were hailed by the° 
managers and department's 
heads, of the hotel. The man- 
agement of Jerusalem Inter- 

h ° ldS thl9 klnd °* 
reception every year. 
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Her Majesty Queen Noor In Jawa last Friday 
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J5? & , I5 h | Rw * SrouDi Furniture 
wHI ^ performing on Wednesday 
25* Thursday 26 and 27 Friday at 


The rock group, ‘Furniture’ 

the Palace of Culture and Yar- 
mouk (only on Wednesday). 

Furniture, a West London group, 




is formed by Jim Irvin 
Whelan (Guitar, piano v rfo 

mllton Lee (Drums) 

(Organ) and Sally Still (0* 
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By Andy Crump 

I LONDON — More than 100 yeuis 
i ^ 0 - Charles Darwin discovered 
Mat the common earthworm had a 
useful role lo play In irnpioving the 
of mankind. 

klB ^'entific studies observed 
iworms him ovor and iterate 
increasing its ferlilily. 

t About the same time, Chinese 
wertJ using a cunum- 
; S solution durivud from 
08 a Popular cure-all ineiii- 

Jj ' ’earthworm fluid was 

g beneficial in treatment of 
'teS- S6s “llmonls including 
a8 thma, kidney failure, 
'iJ2J 9n ^ ,0n ' ulcers and haemor- 

^Ihefrontiers of medicine nd- 
however, the scientifically 
2? ear thworm fluid rern- 
i ou ' of favour. The de- 
arth, *? rn I. "olixir” also was 
the fact it emitted a 
iJJSp ®J 8 * an <J contained un- 
j^tt sediment. 

(tashJ? 0 u w orm Is making a 
SfSj? 1 . 1 ®? 1 *0 China and Brl- 

basis t,me 00 a SOUnCj 

st China's Fudan 
?bangahi Light In- 
lB 9® have found a new 
’'bnjR'-^awing palatable worm 
J^iSSrt "WWn. Qovernme- 
a 9ncultural research 
.®te developing the 
^4^ a p ° ten, l al of worms as 

sophisticated new 

# f ^DflSL di8ttllln 0 worm f,u|c 
t‘ , ead^ n ® d a ma l° r market foi 

P 8v Bto6BH fiafcfl l sr8 80 y they have 
Mchtenk 8 "nutritious drink 
^ 80 h wlth alcoholic 

WtaJSSS .» also can be 
a hd used as a 
itffcjp ^Orm brewing Is a 
hi of new Industry: a dis- 


tillery producing 150 kilos of the 
product a day can hu set up for as 
little as $3,000. 

Meanwhile, British Earthworm 
Technology (BET) has developed 
low-cosi wonn hods lu enhance 
productivity in nuirkel ganJens 

Vegetable waste, animal manure 
and MKiUldy foods an- broken 
down and consumed by the 
worms, and then deposited ns "a 
nutritionally enhanced and totally 
niJorloua compost," accoidiny to 
tho company, set up in 1063 by 
tiio shi to-backed British Tudin- 
ology Group. 

It takus about ui>. months lor Uie 
worms to build up a working popu- 
lation from the number supplied, 
but once in full operation a worm 
bod need not be replenished — 
the hermaphrodite worm is self- 
-breeding. 

BET already has made an im- 
pact on the domestic market and 
has set up worm-rearing projects 
in Oman, Hong Kong and Nepal. 
Other projects are planned in 
Africa, where worms could be 
reared on elephant dung. 

In another development in Bri- 
tain. the animal feedstuff industry 
is funding research Into the use of 
protein enzymes from worms as a 
supplement to animal fodder. 

Worms comprise between 60 
and 70 per cent protein and are 
rich in amino acids, and dried 
worms added to livestock feed im- 
prove the rate of food conversion. 

"The future for the feed industry 
is in protein enzymes," said a BET 
spokesman. 

It also raises the possibility of 
using worm protein in human 
diets, although researchers admit 
that much investigation needs to 
be done and strict medical and 
health regulations would have to 
be satisfied. — Compass News 

Features. 


WHO's Parasitic Disease Division. 
Davis co-ordinated the first clinical 
trials in collaboration with the 
manufacturer. 

"In the Nile Valley water contact 
is intense and there is an enorm- 
ous amount ot egg-laying, so re- 
infection is common, almost una- 
voidable." he said. "But the re- 
infection is a good deal less seri- 
ous than the primary Infection. 

"Praziquantel does not kill all 
the schistosomes, but it greatly 
reduces their number until the 
symptoms disappear. A child or an 
adult can live with the sharply- 
reduced number of parasites. And 
bilharzia is no longer a public 
health problem." 

He said the new approach, be- 
ing developed by the WHO In col- 
laboration with the United Nations 
Children's Fund (UNICEF), does 
not seek to eradicate the snail 
vector. 

"The preferred strategy today is 
to control the disease by treating 
people with the drug." he said. 
"The aim is essentially to reduce 
the proportion of those with heavy 
infections." 

Amira El Maiatawy. an Egyptian 
Health Ministry official and trained 
nurse, has been seconded to 
UNICEF's Cairo office tp super- 
vise projects in Abu El Matameer 
and Abu Homos, near Alexandria, 
in the Nile Delta. 

The drug is wonderful." she 
said. "But if we had clean water 
and decent sanitation too. we 
could ild all Egypt of sehisto&u- 
iniiisiti. That will take •'« lot 
mini"’/ and timer. 

El Maiatawy and her close ass- 
ociate, Dr Ahimxl HubiShi. were 



The Egyptian papyrus, dated 1900 BC, makes reference 
to bloody urine, a symptom of what the ancients called 
a-a-a- disease. 


standing in an improvised health 
centre in an Abu El Matameer el- 
ementary school in the middle of 
green fields, eucalyptus and palm 
trees. 

When El Maiatawy picked up a 
can containing 1,000 white tablets 
to show a visitor, a mother ob- 
jected. "You're taking away our 
plllsl" 

There's nothing backward about 
these women and children," 
Ahmed said. "They just don't 
have dean water and good sanita- 
tion." While mothers and children 
queued for the praziquantel, 
Ahmed talked to them about oral 
rahydralion therapy and diairhtma. 
"Yuli call that pi>jgy-b.iel>iug; here 
I'd call it camel -hocking.' he ?.md. 

"In the bad old i lays before 
ziqiidfit' I, people wilh bilhaizin 
had to take a iseiws “I intiavun- 


ous Injections of tartar emetic. 
They were expensive, very painful, 
and dragged out over a long per- 
iod of time. It didn't work very welt. 

"When we introduced the new 
drug, we warned everyone about 
possible side effects so effectively 
that when they experienced none, 
they complained that the drug 
hadnt worked." 

El Maiatawy said 500 people — 
doctors, nurses, health visitors, la- 
boratory technicians, drivers and 
health workers — have been 
trained in Abu El Matameer and 
Abu Homos how to c!*vil with bil- 
harzia. 

"It would be easy lu duplicate in 
other portss ol Egypt," she said. 
'That's ono lesson vw have 
iirrtfiiud ft oj it mu pioue.-r work in 
the Delta'" -- Coin phiis News 
Features. 


The Hole! Inter- Continental London 
completes redecoration programme 


AMMAN (Star) — The Hotel 
Inter-Continental London, opened 
by His Grace the Duke of Well- 
ington in September 1975, has 
recently undergone a major £2 
million redecoration programme. 
The Hotel has, each year -since 
the opening, carried out full main- 
tenance and decoration program- 
mes. hut this year many new addi- 
tional services nnd re-designed 
several areas have been intro- 
duced. 

On the mezzanine floor the 
grand Grand Ballroom has been 
redecorated in soft shades of pink 
and green and the tloor covered 
with a traditionally woven British 
curpet. The adjoining Park Suite, a 
series of six connecting rooms, all 
of which have views of Hyde Park, 
has been panelled in English pine 
with original prints depicting "The 
Cries of London" on the walla. The 
Byron Room, one of the most 
sought after private dining or 
meeting rooms In London, over- 
looking Hyde Park Corner, has a 
spectacular working antique mar- 
ble fireplace. A pair of magnificent 
period torcheres holding fresh 
ferns and gothic brass candelabra 
adorn the room, and the panelling 
is enhanced by antique fleurs de 
!ys ormolu wall sconces. Another 
interesting feature of this unique 
room Is a series of pictures de- 
picting the coronation procession 
of George IV, whilst over the man- 
tlepiece there hangs an oil paint- 
ing of Lord Byron, the famous poet 
after whom the room Is named. 

The audio visual system and the 
technicalities not normally seen by 
guests, but of immense Impor- 
tance to function organisers are, 
as always, state-of-the-art with 
two technicians always available 
for clients’ requirements. This can 
Include taping speeches to co- 
ordinating multi-lingual translation 
booths, or organizing audio visual 
presentations. 

Many of the bedrooms, and par- 


ticularly suits, have been redeco- 
rated with completely new 

schemes. Also the configuration of 
many of tha rooms in the suits 
have been changed to enablG us 
to offer clients more two and three 
room suites and connecting 
rooms.AII guest rooms now have 
three telephone extensions, one 
by each bed, one on the desk and 
one in the bathroom. 

Thorn remains, of course, the 
individually contiolled air condi- 
tioning in each room, double glaz- 
ing, the dual voltage, and the sel- 
ection of complimentary toiletrie- 
sand luxurious bathrobes in the 
bathrooms. The bathrooms are 
now ail clad in marble and in some 
of the suites jacuzzi baths have 
been installed. There continues to 
be a wide selection of films on the 
two free in-house movie channels 
available on the remote control TV 


Many of the courtyard rooms 
now have queen size beds where 
there were twin beds before. This 
is because guests have requested 
the additional comfort of a larger 
bed when travelling on their own. 
These rooms are exceptionally 
quiet and tranquil and specially 
designed for the business person. 

The Hotel has recently opened 
The Fitness Centre — an exten- 


sion of the former sauna and 
massage facilities. This incorpo- 
rates a small gymnasium with 
state-of-the-art equipment. Foll- 
owing a workout, the steam room, 
sauna and massage facilities are 
adjacent and there is also a newly 
installed jacuzzi. The splendid 
plunge pool now has a wave resis- 
tant machine which can be set to 
the guests own individual re- 
quirements. 

The elegant lobby of the hotel, 
the meeting place of so many 
international visitors since ihe 
Hotel opened has now been com- 
pletely redesigned. A new warmer 
and more traditionally British at- 
mosphere has been introduced 
with club chairs and comfortable 
settees, tapestries, and jardlners 
full of beautiful flowers and plants. 

In the Lobby Lounge the Hotel 
has recently introduced the ser- 
vice of traditional English after- 
noon tea. In quiet corners and 
comfortable armchairs, guests 
may now enjoy one of the greatest 
English delights — the tradition of 
taking afternoon tea. There are 
finger sandwiches, followed by 
warm home-made scones, thick 
clotted Devonshire cream and 
strawberry jam, and delicious pas- 
tries with of course, a fine selec- 
tion of teas, ail served on the fin- 
est Wedgwood porcelain. 
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N. McDonald v I. Thom at, 
Lloyds Bank'BOF under-21 
championship 1895. It looks 
difficult for' White (to move* 
here. Black threatens Q vQ, 
Q > Kt or Kt v Kt while If 
White exchanges queens then 
Blacks BxQ forks. the white 
rooks. What should White 
play, and yho has the better 
game? 


Chess solution 

«** S' f -ft * d jg x ft f .Vuwn| 
av?. sum jo. sajwH ffxft 
S JiXXd JV IX— X ‘HO Sjr 
■—MTZ -Tajnta ZJ)f-rd puv ip 
fix — ft i ijxxj ■ft) jvxs 
7XX)X J « s , 


West 

* 

r A Q 9 7 8! 
0 109 
4 A 9 


Eas 
♦ 1085 
3 K43 

i JB2 

Q 8 6 


Championship; 


JUNIOR X-WORD 



South 1 might ha 


t? A and 


aref : won :. ia 


another ; die 


scribed ’in. 


wrong jio pjar 


JEANE DIXON’S 



museums 


artto# Museum: Jflwalry find cos- 
EKar 100 years old. Also mosaics 
SSflta arid Jerflsh (4lh lo *8Ih 
SUel The Roman Theatre. Ammnn. 
cKThours: 90:00 a m. - 5 P.m. 
res-round- Tel. 08*780. 

hftfin Archaeological Museum: Has 
SiimI collection ot the nntttiuilios 
J^riAlQal'elCItedolW. 

tors: 8.-00 a.m.-500p.m. (Fn- 
^ old official hllldaya 10.00 o ni. to 
JfflpjiiJ Ctoeed Tueadaya. 

iordaa National Gallery: Contains n 
'oofedlon of palnllnga, coremlca. and 
klMiiw by contemporary Islamic art- 
MEnyn moal ol (he Muslim countries 
id a collection ol paintings by 19th 
•'teiiury orfenlaQsl arttela. Muntazah. 

Luwdbdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
■am . 150 p.m. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pi Cteed Tuesdays. Tal. B3012B. 

Wi Memorial (Military Muaaum): 
Ctfedlon ol military memorabilia dating 
in tie Arab Revolt of 1916. Sports 
'a. Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
^h4jX) pm. Ctosad Saturdays. Tel. 


ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

Your imaglnalion helps you to gain fringe benefits Pfe** 
people at a distance hold good news, but you will have £21 
to hear about It firsthand. An excellent week™ p^ u °£ 
fam ly and real estate Interests. You can reap new prate 
past efforts. Exports suggest prolitable Investments ™ 

Taurus — 20 April-20 May 

Clear up any confusion before moving ahead with ns* 
projects. Expert advice, though expensive, proves tobeawiu 
Investment. Do your best to keep your emotions on and eS 
!■ Organizational ties will promote new business. Joins#* 
clal club or community group. Romantic yearning may reanfe™ 
in connection with your work. Be discreet. - 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Weigh the pros and cons before making an Important care# v 
or business choice. Mate/partner provides valuable Instate K CHURCHES 
Fun social doings will revolve around out-of-town visitors Alta- 
anciai disclosure could cause problems with a friend or dosa 
relative. You and your prospective mate are on the sama wavel- 
ength. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Co-workers could make unreasoable demands. Working on 
solo projects will prove most productive. Do not allow muddle* 
financial advice to sway you. An Important relationship may de- 
mand a financial Investment. The results will prove It was war- 
ranted. The key to success Is careful planning. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

Tax negotiations, mortgage transactions and credll appfca- 
tlons enjoy favourable influences. Travel Is recommended lor 
business, pleasure. An old grievance could resurface. Postpone 
making any major decisions about your friends, career or fin- 
ances. The bloom is off a romance or other close relationship. I 
you crave a change, why not do something about it? 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 
Be prepared for some unusual financial or career develop- 
m niL, " Granger Plays a major role in you affairs. Your Inluttoi 
will help you make the right choice in romanoe. A career or lb-, 
anclal decision merits a period of contemplation. Be willing to 
pay top dollar for expert advice. Words of love strengthen a per- 
sonal relationship. 

LIBRA — 23 September-23 October 

The lack of co-operation from people close to you Is perplex- 
ing. Forge ahead, concentrating on projects you can handtoty 
yourself. Be more assertive In business and you will accompfeh . 
more. Consult experts before signing contracts and agreement 
it la time to Btand up for your rights. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 
■ You can accomplish great things If you work behind dosed > 

S? 3r8, .I ry !° f° l,0 W through on on eorly-afternoon Inspiration 
You will enjoy the demands of a busy social schedule. Ttitojij* ■ 
begin to shape up where your career and finances a»'= 
concerned. A new routine makes any work you do at homempr® 
enjoyable. Pay bills on time to protect your credit rating. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 
Your vitality and enthusiasm will let you carry out your plans-. 
pS o W ? k ' l0 n d ? t0 fl reater productivity at place of emptoynwij 
r SB ' F ? 9turn any items you borrowed. Your personal ra*-. 1 
nril+o? 8 S n J° y . w 9hly favourable Influences. Work require? 
greater self-dlacipllne and effort. 

v.pAPRlCQRN — 22 December- 19 January 

tZiil 6 i?i a warning from a stranger and clear up trouble^ 
vz!?+i!? or I launch * n 0 a new project. Favourable romantic trewt 

; ho e hBWn < ??S Ic, ® rat0, Be war Y of someone who seems^”. 

■ ;K=IJ 30Q hes. Protect your resources and-WffL 

Qroatlye And artistic ventures hold great promise- 
^HMABIUS ^ 20 january*18 Feburary 
; ^^^a tas a^ng profitably early Ih the day- The doiw. ■ 

^ 1,vq,,pr and j nipre : fun now. Sorneona lS: 

!■ thinking abbut settlna the wfidriinn rintn stear clear of 



DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 


■ « ■: : -—-wivo uuuiu ai (aoi your earning 

iv .Pnsing -way v' : _ . ... .- ■ ' y,.- ;>> 

. F^^ry.20:M9Kh 

: iiJvLr P » ,, ' ei jodjirup wlthSubtle oreatlya. IdeaK 1^5.® 
' SiSiI P® 0 ^ 1 ? lest youplok up their attitude, 
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DIARY 


CALENDAR 


Friends of Archaeology 

A trip to Delr Alla, an Important late Bronze and Iron 
age site is scheduled for Friday 20 February. De- 
parture Is at 9 am from Amra Hotel in private cars. 

Lecture 

On Monday 23 February at 7 pm and at the DeDart. 
men I of Antiquities Registration Centre, Raouf Abu 
W IH speak on ‘Jordan In the 16th Century at 
the beginning of the Ottoman Period ’ " 

Films 

films T? 1 C ® ntre presents two opera 

..?r.2 rmen on Th ursday 18 February and nth 
alio Friday 29 February at the Intemat^BaccS: 
laureate School. Both at 7:30 pm. (See Cinema Cor- 


The Royal Cultural Centre presents a Japanese 
film ‘Sangauro’ on Thursday 19 February at 7 pm. 
Also on Thursday 19 February the American Centre 
On Wednesday 25 February, the Geothe Institute 
will feature the film 'Summer In the City' (subtitled in 
English) at 8 pm. The Film 'The Tennis Court' will be 
shown in Aqaba at the Alcazar Hotel. 

Exhibitions 

The exhibition, presented by the Geothe Institute 
In co-operation with the Department of Culture 
and Arts, entitlled 'Six Centuries of German 
Woodent Art' continues on display until 22 February 
at the Petra Bank Art Gallery. 

Bezdlkian's paints exhibition, organized by the 
'French Cultural Centre also continues on display 
until 28 February. 



Algeria — — 

Aregentlna 

Buenos Aires — 

Australia 

Adelaide — 

Brisbane — — 

Canberra ... - 

Melbourne 

Perth — 

Sydney 

Austria — 

Vienna , — 

Bahrain 

Bolglum 

Antwerp — — 

Brussels 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brasilia 

Bulgaria — — 

Sofia — — 

Canada 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago — 


213 

54 

Z ~'si“ ^ 

~7 Z7e| 


Cyprus 

Nicosia — ... — — 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague 


43 

222 

973 

32 ^ 

ZZ -TsTT 2 

21 

- 61 

— — 359 

~r .iL. 1 6 1 3 

66 

2 

357 

21 

42 

2 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Denmark — 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) — 1 

Compenhegen (outer) 2 

Ecuador 593 

Quito 2 

Egypt — — ; — - 20 - 

Cairo 2 

Eire 353 

Dublin ■ V 

Cork .— I— 21 

Finland ^ — 358 .. 

Helsinki — : 90 

Franca — — 33 

Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG) — 49 

Bonn ' 288 

Greece 1.- 30 

Athene /PlraeuB — — - — '1 

Indie 91 

Banglore — B12 

New Delhi : — n 

Bombay — 22 

And all cities with area codeB begln- 
Ing with 1. 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7 ft 8. 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Rome — 

Iraq — 

Baghdad 


62 

21 

39 

6 

964 



Tunisia — 

Tunis 

Turkey - 

- , Ankara — 

Istanbul — 

UAE i 

' Abu Dhabi — 

. Alman — ^ — 

Al Ain — 

Dubai 

Fulalrah ^ 

Ghyethl ^ — ... 

Ras,al Khalmah — ~ — 

Sharjah — 

Umm Al Ouwaln 

Western Area (Jebel) 

Dhena. Ruwais) 

UK 

London 

Uruguay 

Monteridao 

USA 

New York 

Washington 

Venezuela . ■■ 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia . — 

Belgrade 


— - 216 
ZZ 40 - " 

ZZZIZ i 

— 971 

ZIZZZI e 

3 

4 

70 

52 

77 

6 

6 

52 

44 

1 

598 

2 

1 

_ 212/718 

202 

58 

2 

38 

11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman govarnorate 891228 

Amman Civil Defence — — 198,199 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271293. 273131 

Civil Defence Quwelameh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla — 67306 

Ambulance 1S3, 775111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 

198 

First aid 630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Dafenoa rescue — — — 661111 

Fire headquarters — 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,621111,837777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic polios 898390/ 1 

Electrlo Power Co. 

. __ B3B3B1 / 4, 624881 
Municipal water complaints 

771 1 28/B 

Quean Alfa Inti. Airport 
• • (08)63330/60 


HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centra 

r — ; 813813/32 

Khalidl Maternity, J. Amn. 

— 044261/6 

Akdeh Maternity, J. Amn. 

■ 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Malties, J. Amiqan 836140 

Palestine, Shmalsani - — 684171/4 
Shnielsanl Hospital — ^ — 669131 

University Hospital 845845 

Al-Muaeher Hospital 667227/9 
The Islamic, Abdall— 666127/37 .. 

AI-Ahll, Abdflll. 684164/6 

Italian, Al-Mqhalrean 777101/3 

Al-Baahlr, J. Ashrifleh ■ 

778111746 

Army, Marks «^_;.a9i8l1/lC 

Queen Alla Hospital .w 602240/60 
Amal Hospital : — - 674155 


GENERAL 


Jordan Television . 
■ Radio Jordan -m — 
Ministry of Tourism 
Hotel complklnta 
Price complaints - 


_^.77311/j0 
774111/19 
■■v. , 842311 

866412 

601176. 


Telephone Information t — 12 
Jordan and Middle past calls 10 

Ovarsaae calls '17 

Repair service 1 ■— — ■. 1 1 ' 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centra 

Tel. - 661026/7 

American Centre — 644371 

American Centra Library — 641620 

British Council 636147/8 

French Cultural Centra 637009 

Goatha Institute 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre — - 844203 
Spanish Cultural Centre — . 624049 

Turkish Cultural Centra 639777 

Haya Arts Centre — 665195 

Hussain Youth City — — 607181/6 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

637111 

Unlv. of Jordan Library B 43 665 

Cinemas 

Concord — 877420 

Rainbow 6261 55 

Opera 875573 

Plaza 677420 

Raghdan 622198 

Al-HusBeln 622117 

Zahran 623171 

Basman — 630126 

Sports Clubs 

Al Huaaeln Sports 

City 6671 SI 

Orthodox Club 810491 

Royal Automobile 

Club .815410 

Royal Shooting Club 736672 
Royal Chess Club 8737 1 3 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


HOTELS 


Amman ' 


Holiday Inri 

Marriott . _ . 

Regency — ... 

Jerusalem - - 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East _ 

Grand Palace 

Tycha 

International 

San Rock 

Alla Gateway - 

Amra - — 

Plaza ■ 


663100 

680100 

060000 

665094 

641361 

665186 

685181 

667150 

661121 

661114 

841712 

— 813801 

(OB) 51000 

615071 

674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

At-Manar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach - 

Aqua marina — 

Aqaba , 


— 2426 

— 4341 

— 4131 

— 3521 

— 4333 

— 2066 


Rent-a-Car 


A I- Jabal 

Kada — — 

Kada 

Al-Labadl 

National 

Nabo ... — .. — 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — . 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-SsSd 

Al-Samer ... 

Salellte ■ 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

AbuOagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 

Amman — 

Arabian 

Avls-Ja'rrar 

Budget -i 

Budget 

Da'aa . — — 

Dlranl . ■ • ' 

Europcar 

Epropear 

Europcar . . ' -.a .... 
Europcar — — 
General Services 

Gulf- 

Inter Rant ir — 


608869 

865161/665163 

315465 

813554 

639197/8 

816792 

u 606501 

672424 

639881 

667439 

771707 

025767/621471 

004904 

671931 

673312 

665121/9 

674105 

. 644642/644906 

— 670498 

— 6B6327 

— 641360 

08/51021-61071 
— 09/802210 

873312 

604239 

rJ 669970 

— 660601 

80.1350/60 

601360 

: — _ 815071 

639197 

— 674100. 

lU* 660902 

. 689376/66939B 


. Stu^ Subsfcrlpttons 
(Annual rates): . 

Arab countries . ! $• 60 
EMrope;end Afr|ce $ 90 . 
US, Japan. & others i l30 

All ; rales Inclu'ds First ClaSs Mall. 
Send drafts to Ths Star, P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 
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from 21-27 


February 



* 06:00 French teaching pro- 
gramme: "Entree Libre", Epi- 
sode 16. 

* 06.30 Documentary: "L'ar- 
cheologfe Francalae, This 
weeks episode Is on the pre- 
history period In France. 

* 07:00 The News In French. 

* 07:15 Serle: "La Vallee 
Dea PeupHers,' Episode 49/ 
Part 1. 



Sunday 


* 6.30 Detective Telefilm: 

"Lee Cing Derniers Minutes," 
Starring: Jacques Debary, 

Marc Eyraud. 

* 07:00 The News In French, 

* 07:17 Series: "La Vallee 
Des Peupliers," Episode 49/ 
Part 2. 


Monday 


* 06:00 Documentary: L'Aub 
Des Homme, "Lee Trols Hom- 
mes Da Tern Ulna," This pro- 
ram me Is on the Discovery of 




of 450,000 — 600,000 years. 

* 07:00 The News In French 

* 07:16 Weekly Sports Ma- 
gazine. 

Tuesday 

* 06:00 Serle: Mollere Pour 
Rire Et Pour Pleurer Episode 2, 
"Lea Chemlna Ds La Force”: 
This serle Is on the famous 
French Writer Mollere. 

* 07:00 The News In French. 

* 07:16 French Varieties. ■ 

Wednesday 

' 06:00 A Game Show "Des 
Chlffres Et Dee Letters.” 

* 06:30 L’ecole Des Fans -A 
: children's programme. This 
*’ week'i iflusBt - is the ; French 

Slltper. -i; 

• ■ 07:00 The NeWe Iri French.- 
*• 07:16 The Local Magazine: 
"AuJourd'Hul En Jordanle.- 



am- 



The Feature Film ACCEPTABLE RISKS on Saturday 
10 : 20 . 


Oakbrldge know that toxic che- 
micals are manufactured at the 
plant, but nobody asks too 
many questions. 


Thursday 


. •*;. 00:00 . Le Cirque Oe: De- 
meih 286. •••; . - 

f * 07:00 The News In Ffench : 

. 07:16 Serle. ^ La Vallee ' 
Dee.- Petipitere'," Episode, 50 
Part-1.' • 


Sunday 

* 08:30 Who's The Boss. 

.* 09:10 The Day the Univ- 
erse Changed, programme 6, 
"Credit Where It's Due”; 'We 
live today In a world pf mass 
production and vast energy re- 
sources. The programme takes 
us back to 18th century Eng-, 
■land to Investigate the roots of 
the Industrial revolution, which 
was fueled In equal measure by . 
bumper harvests, a religious' 
sect, and the birth of modern 
, capital tlnance. • • 

• *v10:20 Magnum. * 

1 Monday 

* 08:30 Executive Stress; .- 
Another phone line 1 has been 

: Installed In: the house, Donald ■ : 
Is "borrowing 1 an address and 
,all tracks pre covered] How^, 


sods 8. 

Wednesday 

* 08;30 Three's Company,. 
"Friends and Lovers," part 1. 

* 09:10 Thq Africans, "Glo- 
bal Africa,”, last . episode: 
Events In Africa today make 
front-page news . around the’ 
World. But although the con- 
tinent's Importance in global 
politics continues to grow, 
Afrloa Itself holds very little 
sway In International affairs. In 
the. final programme of the aer- 
ies All Mazurl looks forward td 
Africa's new relations with the 
outside world and asks how 
things will ohange (n the future. 

'* 10:20 Captain and The 
• Kings, part 4. , 

Thursday 

••V* O8:0Q Paul Daniels Maglo 
Show. 

OS:10 Remington Steele, : . 
.."Diced; Steel,'* 


:>■ 06: j6 French- Feature Film; ' 1 eV ®r> domestic bliss- Is .die- ■* ■ - . , '.IMp Feature 'Film; "Heat ; 
'CewnovDe ’ Parte" A iAuekJst' ■ ' Curbed when Caroline finds her . . : and Dust. Starring: . ['Julie 
Amedy^DTreoted by: Andre ■ husband's. 'ethics .at work are .Christ!,; An ejtyBBC researcher; 
lunebeile, Starring: Gilbert BS- .. . not. aa high jttphNd expected; * .. 'Anne, hap Inherited letters writ*-. 


O750Q- The News In French. -..pare ■" Naw.Yorfc the pressure ; - v scInatexJ "by heir IwStetefrSf ■ 
■ *-:07;1$, Serle Vallee Dp,, onrJennrior and Adam..' 'an exotlo, so'ffewCrSda! ' 

j 1 1"". . -'r .. niter. and . Adams- wife, Mery.-.. . ihdfa hsrsslf 'whArn. 'Ahb - l.^ 

Bnplish Programme" ; vjS&J&j:: 


Saturday , 



rhe! town-'! 

Citizens pf J ■ .„y 




iisn 


OThf grprugnifuiata? 


comics 



Programme Highlights for week ' 
beginning Saturday, 21 February 1987 

HOTEL DU LAC: Anita Brookner's stylish and maliciously 
witty novel is set in a tranquil Swiss hotel from which ii 
takes its title. To the hotel comes Edith Hope, respectable 
writer of romantic fiction and judged by her friends to be a 
serious person ... Tune in this week for the first of a 
14-part reading from the book by actress Anna Massey. 

LOVED BY THE GODS: Over the next 13 weeks Roger 
Nicholas presents a radio biography of the composer Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn from his childhood in Berlin through his 
travels and meetings with notable figures of the time to 
his early death In Leipzig. Each programme includes mu- 
sic, both well-known and less familiar, from his youthful 
works to the late masterpieces. 

JUST A LITTLE OL‘ TUNE: When Johnny Mercer died just 
over a decade ago, the world lost one of its most talented 
and prolific lyricists. "Too marvellous for words," "Hooray 
for Hollywood" and "Blues In the Night" are Just three ex- 
amples of his artistry. Beginning this week, popular musk: 
specialist Benny Green presents a six-part portrait of the 
song-writer, complemented by recordings of the man him- 
self. 

NOT SO LONG AGO: From Cold War to Austrian Neutral- 
ity the title of this week’s programme in the continuing 
series recalling, through archival recordings, some ol the 
critical events and issues which have shaped history 
since 1946. The preenter Is Geoffrey Stern. 

JAZZ FOR THE ASKING: Peter Clayton plays your Jazz 
record favourites. Requests, please, to Jazz for the Ask- 
ing. BBC World Service, Bush House, Lodon. 


Saturday 21/2/87 

* 22:30 Jazz For The 
Asking . 

Sunday 22/2/87 

, * 08:30 Jafcz For The 
Asking . 

Monday 23/2/87 

* 00:09 Hotel Du Lac 

* 08:30 Not So Long Ago 

* 12:00 Not So Long Ago 

* 16:30 Just A Little OF 
Tune 

■ * 16:48 Hotel De Lac 
. * 17:16, Not So Long Ago 


In The US < . 

/ *\r s ’ ■ * - **. 

1. Livin’ On A Prayer — Bori 

Jovl v ■' , V 

2. Open Your Heart — Ma- 
donna • .. ^ >: 

3. : Change Of Heart *— ?■■ 
Cyndl Uuber , . ! . i , .'4-- 

Touch me — Samantha 
'FQty. ' v-V; . 

fiV-Xeepi.cYoiir; Hands Sto‘ 
YbOrs^f-^'-Geor'glasatelll- 
fa* ; S^'.Vr 

,fe ; - Will You Still ^Loye !: Me? 
^Chicagd’-t.,;-;.;.-:- -f 
: ’7i* At' This. Mometif Billy" 
y^rA ^An0 ■ Beaters" ' ; ’ . ' 

Hue^ , 

:NeW®;-iv ' >*•*; 

r VV 0 1 rdv. Da a A l i • 


^^1 eriri^^lrl Lionel 


In Britain 

,1.1 Knew You Were Wa 
(for me) — Aretha I F 
. and George Michael. 

2. Jack Your Body-".* 
’Silk* Hurley ‘ 
; 3, Heartache — P fi P 51 
Shlrlle w . 

4. C'est La Via 

' lievll. . ' , .u i 
. 6 . , Down To EarttL : - 

^.rioaity Killed The ^ c 

„e.:Almaz.-^ .Ran.°y " 
...7. Surrender 

libve My Radio 
iiavpat in My Kitchen 


,I Why*d you do II, BMW I mean, I 
always knev/ car chasing v;as in your . 
blood - but the president’s llmo?" 


"Yeah. My boss don t appreciate me either. To 
him I'm |us1 a gofer. 'Igor! Go for brains! ... Igor! 
Go for dead bodies! ... Igort Go for sandwlchesl' 
... I dunno — give me another beer." 


"For heaven's sake, Henry, toll Iho kids a 
p/easanf story for once - they don't cilway 
have tp hear tho one about your hood." 


THE FAR 



By GARY LARSON 


Tuesday 24/2 / 1 987 

* 06:30 Loved By The 

G°da . 

* 16:46 Loved 

Gods ;/• 

Thursday 20/2/87 ■ 

* 12:00 Just A Little OF- 
Tune 

Friday 27/2/87 j 

* 11:46 Hotel Du L* 

* 14:15 Ja« For-.iiR 

Asking ’ j 



1 ^ 'M Urilvfisiil Pn-ia 'ryfnlif^W 





ft) 1M0 Univai^r P/e&a Svi.dicaia 
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